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CHAPTEE  XIY. 

'"Tis  not  that  I  was  happy  as  the  bird  upon  the  bough, 
'Tis  not  that  I  was  healthy  as  the  peasant  at  his  plough, 
And  that  neither  one  nor  other  for  a  moment  am  I  now — 
Not  for  this,  not  for  this,  the  sadness  on  my  brow. 

*  'There  is  medicine  for  the  body,  and  if  grief  the  mind  assail. 
The  peace  of  God,  the  joy  of  heaven,  can  oyer  all  prevail; 
But  there  are  deeper,  darker  things,  andmany  a  sadder  tale. 
To  mock  the  leech's  remedy,  make  pious  counsel  fail." 

Lady  Fee^otoee  expected,  in  a  few  weeks, 
to  become  a  motlier.  Her  physicians  en- 
joined the  utmost  quiet,  and  a  freedom  from 
all  excitement,  or  they  could  not  answer  for 

VOL.  II.  B 
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her  ultimate  safety.  Lady  Blanclie  never 
ceased  her  attentions;  and,  between  her 
society  and  the  constant  visits  of  little  Ar- 
thur the  time  passed  pleasantly  and  cheer- 
fully. At  last,  the  ^^ Morning  Post"  an- 
nounced, on  the  25  th,  the  birth  of  Vis- 
count Milnwood,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Fernmore,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  a  para- 
graph appeared,  stating  the  death  of  the 
infant  son  of  Lord  Fernmore,  and  the  alarm- 
ing illness  of  his  countess.  All  this  was 
strictly  true.  For  many  days,  for  some 
weeks,  her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  summer 
had  well-nigh  succeeded  spring  before  Lady 
Fernmore  awoke  to  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
happening  around  her,  and  to  a  recollection 
of  the  past.  She  seemed  to  have  no  remem- 
brance of  the  child  whose  life  and  death 
formed  the  only  points  of  recollection.  JSTor 
did  she  allude  to  her  illness  in  the  way  of 
inquiry  or  remark. 
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Day  by  day  she  slowly  regained  her 
strength,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
of  leaving  London  for  Eedsay. 

"  Will  you  be  able  to  quit  Park  Lane  in 
a  fortnight  ?  I  think  the  pnre  air  of  Eedsay 
will  more  tend  to  recover  me  than  all  the 
tonics  Dr.  B prescribes." 

'^  YeSj  Edithj"  said  Lord  Fernmore  sor- 
rowfully, ^'  your  every  wish  shall  be  fulfilled. 
You  may  not  love  me ;  but  you  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  say  that,  since  we  first  met,  I 
have  never  purposely  thwarted  an  inclination 
of  yours." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  inquired  Edith 
anxiously. 

"  I  mean,  Edith,  that  though  you  cannot 
return  my  love,  you  will  do  that  justice  to 
my  memory." 

He  left  the  room;  and  Lady  Fernmore 
rang  the  bell,  and  desii-ed  Pauline  to  be  sum- 
moned. 

"  Pauline,  when  I  was  ill  was  I  delirious  ?" 
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'^  Yes,  madam." 

^'  "Was  Lord  Eernmore  annoyed  ?  " 

^^  He  was  only  present  once ;  after  that, 
wlien  the  fever  was  so  high,  he  left  the 
room." 

Edith  motioned  to  her  servant  to  with- 
draw, and  then  threw  herself  into  a  chair 
utterly  confounded. 

'^  The  secret  that  I  had  hoped  would  have 
remained  with  me  till  death  has  been  dis- 
closed, and  to  him.  What  can  I  do  ?  What 
must  my  husband  think  of  me,  the  destroyer 
of  his  confidence?  How  utterly  unprincipled  I 
And  yet,  except  the  first  grand  error,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  my  duty.  Alas  !  my  first 
fatal  error  was  marrying;  all  this  after 
wretchedness  is  the  consequence  of  that." 

Lady  Fernmore  sat  there  alone  and  deso- 
late ;  she  remained  with  her  head  resting  on 
her  hand,  pale  and  motionless. 

'^  I  cannot  meet  him  again,  his  confidence 
is  lost." 
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A  passionate  burst  of  weeping  at  last  re- 
lieved her ;  and  again  snmmoning  Pauline, 
she  desired  to  be  undressed  and  left  perfectly 
quiet;  and  when  Lord  Femmore  returned 
homOj  he  was  to  be  informed  that  a  severe 
headache  prevented  her  leaving  her  room. 
And  then  the  horrors  of  solitude,  the  misery 
of  such  a  night  as  that — she  could  not  sleep, 
but  remained  without  the  power  to  move, 
and  with  the  sad  consciousness  of  her  misery 
pressing  on  her  so  forcibly,  that  she  felt  she 
was  again  gradually  losing  her  reason.  Then 
she  endeavoiu'ed  to  recall  some  well-known 
verse  or  line,  and,  by  the  calm  repetition  of 
that,  to  prove  to  herself  that  her  memory 
and  reason  were  unimpaired  ;  and  with  that 
conviction  came  rushing  o'er  her  recollection 
the  past,  the  cheerless  present;  and  then, 
once  more,  a  repetition  of  the  same  sad 
round.  At  last,  thoroughly  wearied,  she  fell 
asleep,  and  was  awakened  only  by  Pauline 
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•with  her  medicine.  Her  husband  came  not ; 
she  made  no  inquiries  for  him.  How  could 
she  ask  to  see  one  who  made  no  complaint, 
and  yet  one  who  was  so  deeply  wounded  ? 

Lord  Fernmore  received  the  apology  of  his 
wife  without  comment.  He  did  not  inquire 
if  she  were  very  ill,  nor  did  he  go  to  see 
her  in  her  sick  room. 

^^  It  is  conscience ;  my  words  this  morning 
staggered  her — she  could  not  reply.  She 
has  cruelly  deceived  me.  My  future  lot 
will  be  one  of  blighted  affection,  and  ill- 
repaid  love.  I  love  her  now,  and  her  heart 
has  been  long,  long  since  given  to  another." 

From  that  hour  the  severed  link  was 
never  reunited ;  and  Lord  Fernmore  could 
have  repeated  with  bitter  experience  the 
lines  of  Coleridge — 

'*  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain." 

His  manner  to  Lady  Fernmore  was  still 
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attentive  and  kind,  but  a  thin  veil  of  parti- 
tion separated  them  and  their  nearest  feel- 
ings ;  and  thongh  it  was  slight  and  shadowy 
as  the  spider's  web,  still  it  was  sufficient  to 
chill  the  affections  of  both  parties.  The  past 
had  recorded  words  that  would  pass  across 
the  memory  of  his  lordship,  when  Edith's 
expressions  were  most  soothing  and  most 
tender.  He  knew  that  the  future  would 
take  a  colouring  from  what  had  been,  and 
that  was  a  confession  of  his  wife's  love  for 
another. 

Lady  Blanche  had  become  the  bride  of 
Lord  Fitzallan,  and  her  own  perfect  happi- 
ness had  not  rendered  her  unmindful  of 
Edith's  sufferings.  She  had  waited  with 
anxiety  the  permission  to  meet  her  friend 
again ;  and  Lady  Fernmore  fixed  the  day 
before  her  departure  for  Eedsay  as  the  one 
for  the  first  and  parting  visit. 

'^I  am  selfish,  I  fear,"  was  her  reflection, 
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"in  turning  so  despondingly  from  the  sight 
of  another's  happiness ;  but  my-  fate  is  so 
gloomy,  that  the  view  of  a  more  brilliant 
destiny  appears  too  hard  to  witness  ;  and  yet 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  slightest  trials  in 
store  for  me.  I  have  before  me  long  years  of 
misconstruction  and  distrustfulness  from  my 
husband,  and  the  knowledge  that  my  mise- 
ries are  beyond  control  or  alleviation.'' 

"  Earewell,  dearest  Lady  Fernmore," 
whispered  Lady  Fitzallan,  as  she  returned 
again  to  kiss  the  pale  cheek  down  which  the 
tears  flowed  in  silence.  ^^  I  cannot  leave 
you  in  such  sorrow  ;  why  are  you  so  sad  ?" 

Edith  shook  her  head  in  silence ;  she 
could  not  confide  to  the  pure  and  gentle 
being  who  bent  over  her  the  long  train  of 
circumstances  that  seemed  from  girlhood  to 
have  been  combining  against  her,  and  that 
now  had  reached  the  crisis,  and  left  her 
lonely  and  blighted.     She  could  not  confess 
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to  Lady  Blancliej  tvIio  liad  given  her  first 
and  only  love  to  lier  husband,  that  she 
had  bestowed  her  hand  on  Lord  Fermnore, 
whilst  her  heart  had  been  given  to  another. 

":^o  I"  thought  Edith,  ''  she  would  justly 
despise  and  condemn  the  sinful  folly  that 
prompted  such  a  deed,  and  the  weakness — 
ay,  the  wickedness — that  completed  a  scheme 
so  unprincipled." 

Therefore  Lady  Fitzallan  left  her,  un- 
ioiowing  of  the  wretchedness  of  her  dear 
fiiend,  and  much  wondering  that  the  beau- 
tiful, the  beloved  Lady  Fernmore  should 
weep  tears  of  such  deep  sorrow,  that  their 
source  seemed  to  be  a  broken  heart.  And 
when  she  mentioned  to  her  husband  the 
grief  and  emotion  of  Edith,  they  both  mar- 
velled what  it  could  be  that  thus  had  power 
to  move  her. 

"  I  fervently  pray,"  said  Lord  Fitzallan, 
^^  that  she  will  not  be  unhappy.    Lord  Fern- 
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more  loves  her  so  devotedly,  that  in  all  her 
sorrows  she  has  his  sympathy  and  affection." 

The  monotony  of  Eedsay  was  intolerable  ; 
the  throng  of  guests  who  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Lord  and  Lady  Fernmore,  was  too 
fatiguing  for  the  shattered  health  and 
strength  of  the  latter.  Society  and  loneliness 
were  both  unbearable ;  and  at  last  Edith 
hailed  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  the  pros- 
pect of  a  several  weeks'  ramble  in  the  north 
of  England. 

Lord  Eernmore  remarked  the  look  of  sa- 
tisfaction that  passed  across  the  saddened  brow 
of  his  wife,  and  he  still  loved  her  too  well 
not  to  hasten  a  plan  that  called  up,  though  but 
for  an  instant,  the  expression  of  former  days. 

Edith  wished  to  assure  him  of  her  grateful 
sense  of  the  kindness  that  had  induced  him 
to  propose  this  scheme;  and  yet  her  thanks 
were  only  gentle.  She  could  have  told  him 
that  her  first  wish  on  earth  was  to  cause  his 
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happiness — that  her  cleyotion,  her  affection, 
were  his ;  but  how  durst  she  express  such 
feelings  when  he  had  been  aware  of  the  love 
she  had  felt  for  another,  and  when  she  had 
'married  him  so  traitorously  ?  Her  expres- 
sions, therefore,  were  measured,  and  her 
manner  sad  ;  and  the  momentary  look  of  de- 
light was  succeeded  by  her  usual  sorrowful 
expression.  But  Lord  Ferumore  would  not 
notice  this.  He  hoped  that  time  would  bring 
composure  and  cheerfulness  to  that  heart 
where  it  was  now  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
warmer  feeling. 

Disappointment  is  a  bitter  thing.  It  chills 
our  energies — saps  the  foundations  of  our 
very  life — sends  the  blood  slowly  pacing 
through  our  veins — and  makes  existence  a 
deadening  load,  a  heavy  burden. 

To  Lord  Fernmore  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  weeks  came  attended  with  all  these 
evils ;  and  Edith  watched  with  keen  anguish 
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the  listlessness  of  her  husband's  step — the 
want  of  purpose  in  all  his  actions — and  the 
havoc,  the  look  of  age,  that  had  passed 
athwart  his  brow,  ^^And  it  is  my  handi- 
work !  Oh  that  I  conld  recall  the  past,  that 
I  could  summon  again  before  me  the  last 
twelve  months  I  "  Thus  lamented  Lady 
Eernmore.  She  so  wished  to  press  his  hand 
in  kindness,  and  ask  if  he  were  ill — if  she 
could  soothe  him.  ^^Butitmay  not  be.  The 
hand  that  has  inflicted  the  injury  can  scarce 
inquire  if  the  arrow  it  threw  is  still  festering 
there — if  the  wound  it  caused  still  throbs  with 
agony.  "No,  no  ;  silence  and  regret  are  my 
only  portion  I"  And  the  paler  Edith's  cheek 
became,  the  more  dee])ly  did  Lord  Fernmore 
regret  that  her  destiny  was  linked  with  his 
— that  he  should  stand  between  her  and  hap- 
piness— ^he  who  would  have  spent  his  life  in 
her  service — who  would  have  sheltered  her 
from  unkindness  and  from  care.  "  I,  who  love 
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her  best,  have  caused  that  look  of  sorrow.  It 
is  a  wretched  work!,  when  those  we  cherish 
most  fondly  should  date  their  griefs  from  our 
yery  love  !" 

Lady  Fernmore  had  never  suspected  her 
husband  of  a  passing  jealousy  of  her,  so 
satisfied  had  he  seemed  of  her  affection  for 
him — of  the  great  propriety  of  her  mind  and 
manner.  He  had  seen  her  surrounded  by 
men  of  her  own  age — agreeing  with  her  in 
tastes,  in  pursuits — young,  and  as  full  of  the 
energy  of  life  as  herself — yet  a  misgiving  had 
never  passed  across  his  mind  as  to  the  extent 
and  certainty  of  her  regard  for  him.  He  had 
loved  so  undoubtingly,  so  entirely,  that  he 
never  paused  in  his  career  of  first  awakened 
love  to  inquire  if  all  were  returned.  Thus 
the  breaking  up  of  this,  the  one  dream  of  a 
lifetime,  was  the  unloosing  of  the  energies, 
almost  of  the  principle  of  life — and  so  broken 
up !      The  treacherous  words  spoken  when 
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reason  was  off  her  guard.  Wlien  the  present 
was  beyond  the  control  of  a  daily  simula- 
tion, then  the  past  rushed  in  to  claim  its 
own — and  the  one  hope,  and  trust,  and  love 
of  years  marched  victoriously  over  the  re- 
straints of  prudence  and  of  skill.  This  was 
the  truth :  the  rest  of  her  life  was  but  a  well- 
acted  lie.  The  energy  of  an  existence  hitherto 
so  supine — the  concentration  of  a  love  hitherto 
so  unfelt — the  reverence  felt  for  a  higher 
order  of  character  till  then  unknown — all  this 
had  been  aroused  in  Lord  Fernmore.  The 
destruction  of  this,  or  rather  the  withering 
conviction  that  all  had  been  aroused  but  to 
be  as  soon  annihilated,  was  bitter  indeed. 
Edith  never  felt  it  an  effort  to  give  her 
husband  the  quiet  affection  he  seemed  so 
satisfied  with :  it  is  so  easy  for  some  feelings 
to  dwell  side  by  side  in  the  same  heart. 
Ah  !  how  impossible  for  others. 

At  length  the   day   of  departure   came. 
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Kedsay  —  its  neigliboui-hoocl  of  thronging 
memories — its  seclusions,  its  beauties — were 
now  to  be  left  for  new  scenes  and  new  views. 
But  one  thought  of  congratulation  passed  the 
mind  of  the  young  countess  as  the  lodge  gates 
closed  behind  the  carriage  :  ^^  It  is  Xature, 
not  mankind,  I  am  about  to  explore.  It  will 
not  bring  disappointment  or  remorse ;  and 
Lord  Fernniore  and  myself  have  some  scenes, 
some  imtried  paths,  which,  even  to  us,  pro- 
mise a  future  of  enjoyment.  I  may  ask  him 
to  admire  and  love  with  me  the  works  of  our 
Creator !" 

And,  for  the  fii'st  time  for  some  weeks, 
Edith  dared  look  forward — she  dared  ques- 
tion the  present  moment  of  its  successor ;  and 
she  quite  hailed  the  gradual  serenity  that 
stole  over  the  brow  of  her  husband,  and  ven- 
tured to  say  to  him  at  last,  ^'I  am  so  rejoiced 
to  see  you  take  such  interest  in  all  that  passes. 
I  half  feared  it  was  your  kindness  for  me  that 
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induced  you  to  make  this  exertion.  How 
doubly  valuable  will  this  tour  be  to  me,  if  it 
contributes  also  to  your  pleasure." 

For  one  minute  Lord  Fernmore  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  speaker  with  a  look  of  such  deep 
tenderness  that  even  Edith  felt  herself  as- 
tonished at  that  ardent  gaze  of  affection; 
but  then  such  a  bitter  change  succeeded — a 
look  of  so  much  disappointment  and  sorrow, 
and  the  reply  seemed  in  accordance  with  this 
expression. 

^'I  thank  you,  Lady  Fernmore,  for  your 
words  of  kindness.  I  believe  you  alone  will 
receive  the  benefit.  Change  of  place  cannot 
make  me  forget  that  I  am  most  wretched." 

This  was  the  last  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Fernmore  to  prove  that  she  was  mis- 
understood; that  her  afi*ections,  her  grati- 
tude, were  Lord  Fernmore' s ;  that  if  her  love 
had  been  previously  bestowed  it  was  an  error 
which  had  cost  her  much,  vfhich  she  had  en- 
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deavoured  to  crush;  and  that  her  devotion 
to  Lord  Fernmore  was  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  she  felt  that  in  that  one  alone  in- 
stance she  had  wronged  him.  "  Did  he 
know  all  he  would  not  cherish  these  angry, 
these  sad  feelings ;  but  now,  nothing  remains 
for  me  but  patience,  and  the  prayer  that  my 
plain  duty  may  not  be  compromised  !" 

And  before  the  wild  and  fairy  nooks  of 
Westmoreland  spread  before  the  travellers 
their  sylvan  beauties  the  intercourse  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Fernmore  had  settled  down  into 
the  commonplace,  matter-of-fact  natui-e  of 
any  matrimonial  tete-d-tetes  where  the  par- 
ties are  devoid  of  ideas  or  feelings.  Truly 
this  position  was  a  dangerous  one  for  the 
talented,  ardent  mind  of  Edith — for  one  so 
used  to  admiration  and  deference — ^whose 
thoughts  and  pursuits  were  out  of  the  com- 
mon— whose  perception  of  the  beautiful  and 
whose  appreciation  of  ability  were  almost 
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overstrained — ^to  find  herself  at  once  cut  off 
from  the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  the  man 
she  had  married,  and  when  those  very  feel- 
ings were  the  canse  of  that  marriage — to 
know  that  her  husband  alone  received  her 
opinions  and  remarks  with  indifference,  and 
viewed  her  character  with  injustice  and  dis- 
like. But  as  yet  all  this  passed  without 
leaving  any  hurtful  impressions  on  her 
mind. 

One  glance  at  Lord  Fernmore's  contracted 
brow  and  sorrowful  face  sufficed  to  dispel 
any  feeling  of  discontent.  ^'He  has  loved 
me  dearly,  and  his  very  love  has  caused  his 
changed  manner,  and  shall  I  blame  him  or 
repine  for  what  I  alone  have  caused  ?  Oh, 
no!"  Sometimes  she  did  wish  that  he 
would  enter  into  her  keen  delight,  as  hill 
and  dale,  water  and  woodland,  passed  in 
glory  before  them,  and  that  something  more 
than  an  apathetic  "Yes"  or  "  Indeed"  were 
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the  response  to  her   ejaculations  of  plea- 
sure. 

Lord  Femmore  was  an  altered  man.  Since 
Edith  expressed  her  interest  in  his  happiness 
he  had  learned  to  view  her  as  a  hypocrite, 
and  he  supposed  that  she  was  attempting  to 
impose  on  him  by  an  assumption  of  interest 
she  did  not,  could  not  feel ;  and  when  once 
this  opinion  had  possessed  his  mind,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  rally  against  the  feeling  of 
cold  indifference  that  now  was  evinced  to- 
wards his  wife.  "As  an  unprincipled  and 
dangerous  woman  the  sooner  every  latent 
spark  of  love  is  extinguished  the  sooner  shall 
I  regain  comparative  peace  of  mind !"  But 
the  struggle  was  a  severe  one.  It  passed 
not  without  its  attendant  evils,  and  they 
were  soon  visible. 

Often  a  gush  of  tenderness  returned  for 
an  instant.  The  emotion  was  subdued,  and 
it  cost  an  effort  fatal  to  his  strength.    An 
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artless  appeal  from  Edith  would  make  him 
tremble  with  a  strange  mixture  of  admiration 
and  dislike,  and  every  avenue  to  affection  had 
to  be  watched  and  guarded.  It  was  a  series 
of  contending  emotions  and  various  feelings. 
Those  emotions  which  are  excited  in  any 
individuals  in  the  autumn  of  life  are  pecu- 
liarly powerful,  and  their  thoughts  are  liable, 
when  once  disturbed,  to  return  no  more  to 
their  former  channel.  A  man  of  middle  age, 
who  loves  for  the  first  time,  has  reason  added 
to  the  force  of  passion.  With  him  it  is  far 
more  than  a  sentiment.  His  thoughts,  his 
feelings,  thus  awakened  in  mature  age  gather 
strength  and  durability  from  increased  years 
and  unfolded  energies.  There  is  less  of  wild 
passion,  but  there  is  a  proportionate  endur- 
ance that  makes  love,  when  felt  thus  late  in 
life,  to  know  no  ebb  or  flow — to  be  proof 
against  change.  It  argues  that  the  feelings 
have  lost  none  of  their  force  from  having 
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been  widely  scattered,  but  that  the  narrow 
channel  has  worn  for  itself  a  course  so  deep, 
that  the  stream  is  supplied  from  a  source  so 
plentiful  and  unused,  that  life  and  energy- 
are  centred  there,  and  in  disturbing  or  check- 
ing its  progress  you  hazard  life  and  reason. 
Youth  flies  from  one  object  to  another — 
there  is  hope  in  its  bright  fature — there  is 
time  in  advance — there  are  a  variety  of  calls 
on  the  different  passions,  and  though  disap- 
pointment may  be  keenly  felt,  still  there  is 
nothing  that  precludes  our  trying  the  enjoy- 
ment there  may  be  in  store. 

To  centre  our  thoughts,  our  aims,  on  one 
object,  and  to  find  it  at  last  unworthy;  to 
build  all  our  future  on  a  rock  that  seemed  of 
adamant,  and  then  to  find  it  shivered  to 
atoms — this  too  when  every  feeling  has  been 
expended  on  one  being,  and  when  we  feel 
that  there  is  no  second  spring  in  store  for 
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uSj — notliing  but  a  chill  and  dreary  future ; 
— surely  these  causes  would  make  a  firm 
heart  tremble,  a  strong  mind  receive  a  shock 
that  would  well-nigh  crush  it. 
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CHAPTEE  XY. 


How  shall  I  meet  thee  after  long  years 
Of  silence  and  absence  r" 


It  was  in  the  early  autumn,  one  of  those 
autumns  in  which  England  is  so  peculiarly 
fayourecl — milcl,  bright,  and  with  the  rich 
colouring  that  seems  to  tell  of  the  suns  of 
past  days — it  was  during  this  lovely  season 
that  Lord  and  Lady  Fernmore  had  arranged 
to  travel  among  the  beauties  of  "Westmoreland 
— ^Windermere,  with  its  sterner  features,  and 
XFlles  Water  with  its  mixture  of  quiet  sim- 
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plicity  and  rude  magnificence.  In  her  the 
sight  of  nature  never  failed  to  awaken  painful, 
though  pleasing  associations ;  moreover,  she 
loved  it  for  itself,  independent  of  the  recol- 
lections that  were  connected  with  hill  and 
dale,  with  almost  every  tree  and  flower  that 
flourish  so  gaily  in  our  lanes  and  hedgerows. 
Perhaps  the  genuine  love  of  nature  speaks 
more  strongly  than  all  other  feelings  of  an 
uncorrupted  mind — it  seems  the  test  of  a 
purity  of  heart  and  feeling.  When  it 
does  exist  in  connection  with  depraved 
habits,  it  seems  as  though  the  mind  of  man 
could  not  wholly  forget  its  vocation,  but  that 
pure  feelings,  innocent  happiness,  and  sym- 
pathy with  nature  would  for  a  while  spring 
up  in  a  soil  overrun  and  choked  with  indul- 
gence and  licence.  "With  Lady  Fernmore, 
though  the  case  stood  not  thus  with  her,, 
the  world  had  not  done  its  worst.  Admira- 
tion and  im  grand  succes  had  perhaps  a  little 
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misguided  her  judgment  for  the  moment ;  a 
conviction  of  the  hollo wness  of  all  appear- 
ance of  high  faith  and  pure  feeling  had  very 
much  unsettled  her  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
as  regarded  others ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
the  least  peculiarity  in  her  character,  that 
with  this  low  standard  as  regarded  the  con- 
duct and  moral  dealings  of  others,  she  judged 
her  own  motives  and  actions  by  a  severe 
and  never-failing  rule — the  law  of  right  and 
wrong  written  in  our  hearts,  and  its  dictates 
strengthened  and  regulated  by  the  Volume 
of  Inspiration.  She  seemed  to  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  principle  in  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  yet  to  regulate  her  actions  by 
that  rule. 

Her  life  had  been  a  strange  mixtui'e  of 
prosperity  and  adversity,  abounding  in  all 
those  things  that  constitute  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  happiness  of  half  the  world, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bankrupt  in  those  affec- 
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tions,  sympathies,  and  charities  of  life,  which 
are  the  rulers  of  the  heart.  It  seemed,  too,  as 
if  she  were  still  more  alone,  from  the  fact 
that  her  position  was  not  understood.  While 
she  felt  most  keenly  the  sorrows  of  her  lot, 
all  around  her  considered  her  an  envied  and 
fortunate  being.  Each  year  had  increased 
the  peculiarity  of  her  situation.  She  had 
year  by  year  ascended  in  the  scale  of 
worldly  prosperity ;  and  now  with  wealth 
and  rank,  a  host  of  so-called  friends,  an 
apparently  trusting  and  fond  husband, 
courted  and  imitated,  then  it  was  that  she 
knew  herself  to  be  utterly  alone. 

Naturally  of  a  haughty  temper,  much 
discipline  had  been  necessary  to  quell  the 
pride  of  heart,  the  independence  of  spirit 
that  sought  not  for  assistance,  and  loved  so 
few.  But  when  in  after  life  she  really  knew 
herself  to  stand  unaided,  when  the  few  she 
loved  were  gone,  and  when  those  she  had 
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trusted  had  disappointed  her,  the  arrogance 
of  her  temper  had  disappeared,  and  had  been 
sneceeded  by  a  leaning  towards  misanthropy. 
The  affection  and  worth  of  Lord  Fernmore 
had  raised  her  standard  of  excellence.  She 
began  once  more  to  look  around  with  less 
prejudiced  eyes  • —  determined  to  cull  the 
flowers  that  might  be  scattered  in  her  path, 
and  not  to  lessen  her  pleasure  by  supposing 
that  within  their  gorgeous  petals  might  lurk 
some  unseen  venom.  Therefore  she  enjoyed 
the  months  she  spent  in  London  after  her 
marriage. 

['.  She  felt  quite  grateful  that  the  pleasing 
characters  of  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzallan  had 
been  known  to  her.  In  her  discoloured  page 
of  human  life,  there  seemed  one  line  of 
purity  and  peace.  Then,  too,  her  brightest 
hopes,  her  purest  affections,  had  been  await- 
ing the  little  creature  whose  expected  birth 
formed  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  and  anti- 
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cipations — a  being  slie  miglit  loye  without 
fear  of  disappointmentj  where  her  very  duty 
would  consist  in  cherishing  and  tending  it. 

That  child  had  been  the  cause  of  sorrow 
and  suffering ;  its  birth  had  indirectly  caused 
the  alienation  of  even  her  husband's  love, 
and  it  appeared  to  have  borne  away  with  it 
the  last  ray  of  hope  that  gilded  the  future 
of  Lady  Fernmore.  None  knew  the  extent 
of  her  suffering  on  the  loss  of  the  child.  She 
awoke  from  her  long  dream,  she  rose  from 
her  sick  bed,  apparently  unconscious  that  she 
had  been  a  mother.  With  her  loss  of  reason 
she  might  have  forgotten  the  existence  of 
her  boy ;  and  none  cared  to  remind  her  that 
the  endearing  tie  of  mother  and  child  had 
been  snapped  asunder  as  soon  as  formed. 
Was  it  then  to  be  wondered,  that  Edith 
turned  from  life  with  a  sickening  feeling ; 
that  she  looked  on  the  world  around  her 
with  something  of  dislike ;  that  she  partly 
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despised  and  partly  disliked  society,  whicli 
had  been  to  her  a  series  of  disappointments 
and  regrets  ? 

But  the  quiet  repose  of  nature  teaches  us 
to   be   in   love   and  charity   with  all  men. 

The  fearful  mixtiu-e  of  good  and  evil,  of 
sorrow  and  joy,  that  meets  us  on  all  sides 
in  our  intercourse  with  mankind,  seem 
smoothed  away  in  the  natm-al  world — the 
good  appears  triumjphant;  and  this  is  a  view 
of  things  that  soothes  the  mind  warped  by 
prejudice,  and  tending  towards  an  indifference 
to  or  distaste  of  all.  Some  such  thoughts 
were  passing  through  the  mind  of  Lady 
Fernmore,  and  she  was  about  to  give  them 
utterance,  but,  glancing  towards  her  hus- 
band, she  observed  him  leaning  back  in  the 
carriage,  regardless  of  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  his  travelling  cap  pulled 
over  his  brow,  muffled  up  in  his  roquelaire, 
-his  arms  folded,  his  head  bent  down,  either 
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enjoying  a  nap,  or  a  fit  of  abstraction  from  tlie 
passing  scene  and  all  connected  with.  it. 

"Well,"  thought  our  heroine,  "I  am 
glad  I  have  not  disturbed  a  state  of  quies- 
ence  so  little  enviable — bow  ill  suited  to  my 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  and  how  very  provoking 
it  would  have  been  to  have  had  one's  re- 
marks met  witb  a  sleepy  or  absent  '  Were 
you  speaking  ? '  I  have  even  now  to  learn 
that  all  feelings  are  not  in  common,  that 
some  people  could  have  wandered  unmoved 
through  paradise."  A  slight  look  of  scorn 
passed  over  her  speaking  countenance,  as 
she  glanced  once  more  at  the  drowsy  form 
seated  beside  ber ;  but  it  turned  to  a  glance 
of  sorrow  and  self-reproacb  as  she  recol- 
lected that  a  keen  perception  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  was  a  gift  from  God 
— a  talent  committed  to  us — and  that  she 
had  no  right  to  despise  another  for  having 
been  less  favoured  than  herself.     She  felt 
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that  had  her  companion  through  life  been 
one  who  appreciated  the  poetry  of  existence, 
the  intense  enjoyment  of  some  moments 
would  have  been  balanced  by  the  keener 
view  they  would  have  had  of  the  prosaic  na- 
ture of  those  details  that  make  up  the  sum 
and  substance  of  human  life,  and  that  a 
placid  temperament  like  Lord  Fermnore's 
was  the  one  best  calculated  to  sober  her 
views,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  level  of 
commonplace  realities.  Is'ay,  more,  one  glance 
at  the  saddened  countenance  of  his  lordship 
sufficed  to  remind  her  that  disappointment 
had  chilled  his  energies,  and  that  the  apathy, 
the  coldness  of  his  demeanour  might  be 
traced  to  a  source  now  nearly  connected  with 
herself.  Conscience  whispered  to  her,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  mentally  ex- 
claimed with  j\Iarmion,  ^^  And  I  the  cause." 
He  was  asleep ;  she  therefore  dared  to  place 
his  hand  within  her  own,  as  an  earnest  of 
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the  love  she  bore  liim,  of  the  affection  that 
was  due  to  him.  She  then  first  perceived 
its  icy  coldness — the  fixed  expression  of  the 
eyes.  She  pulled  the  checkstring,  and  de- 
sired the  servant  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the 
other  carriage  containing  Monsieur  Mar- 
tigne  and  Pauline.  She  bathed  Lord  Fern- 
more's  temples  with  eau-de-Cologne,  loosed 
his  cravat,  and  enquired  with  a  degree  of 
firmness  that  surprised  herself,  if  they  were 
near  any  assistance,  for  she  feared  Lord 
Fernmore  was  seriously  ill. 

Martigne  said  they  were  near  "  un  vieux 
chateauP 

The  English  servant,  in  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  presumed  to  interrupt  the  "  gentle- 
man in  authority."  ^'  We  are  about  to  pass 
a  large  farm-house ;  if  his  lordship  were  con- 
veyed there,  I  could  instantly  ride  off  for 
advice ;  at  all  events,  he  could  be  sooner 
brought  round  there  than  here,  my  lady." 
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'^  Yes ;  tliat  is  tlic  only  plan." 

Woodyatt  quickly  made  the  story  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  farm.     Assistance  was 
quickly  rendered — in  a  few  minutes  Lord 
Femmore  was  placed  on  a  bed  in  the  old  manor- 
house,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  been  staying 
there  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  had  un- 
dertaken to  apply  some  remedy  till  the  arrival 
of  more  euectual  aid.     This  same  gentleman 
proceeded  with  considerable  skill  and  judg- 
ment  to   bleed  the  sufferer.      He  glanced 
once   at   Lady    Fernniore   on   entering   the 
room,  and  then  resolutely  avoided  meeting 
her   eye.      Eut   she    did  not   observe   this. 
There  was  something  so  saddening  in  the 
sight  of  the  motionless  figui-e,  which  appa- 
rently halted  between  life  and  death,  there 
was  something  so  sad  in  this  change,  that 
Edith  cared  not  to  look  on  it,  and,  walking 
away  from  the  group  of  attendants  collected 
round  the  bed,  she  waited  in  mute  suspense 
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the  wHsper  that  sliould  speak  of  hope  and  of 
amendment. 

At  last  the  long-wished-for  intelligence 
greeted  her.    Lord  Fernmore  slightly  moved 
his  hand,  the  blood  flowed  with  less  diffi- 
culty, and  Edith,  overpowered  with  joy  and 
thankfulness,  rushed  from  the  room ;  losing 
all  self-command,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
wandered  into  an  apartment  that  appeared 
unoccupied,  and  whose  windows  opened  on 
some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of  Westmore- 
land.  Her  first  emotion  was  that  of  gratitude 
that   her   husband's  life  might  be  spared. 
Then  the  past  and  present  floated  before  her. 
Till  now  she  had  not  been  required  to  watch 
his  sick  bed,  and  she  almost  dreaded  being 
left  to  tend  the  suflerer,  with  no  other  com- 
panion than  her  own  thoughts.     It  requires 
almost  more  than  a  sense  of  duty  to  do  jus- 
tice to  those  times ;  it  demands  deep  affec- 
tion  or  love  to  watch  with   untiring  zeal 
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through  the  tediiim  of  actual  illness,  and  to 
bear  patiently,  nay,  gladly,  with  the  discon- 
tents and  irritabilities  of  returning  health 
and  strength.  True  she  had,  before  now, 
taken  her  first  lesson  in  the  chamber  of  suf- 
fering and  of  death;  but  then  she  had  a 
future  to  look  forward  to,  and  if  its  boun- 
daries were  fixed  in  shadow,  still  ever  and 
anon  a  ray  of  light  broke  in  on  the  gloom, 
and  cheered  her  present  coui'se.  !N'ow  the 
case  was  different ;  her  very  thoughts  must 
not  wander — it  was  only  by  chaining  them 
down  to  the  present  time  and  place  that  she 
could  persevere  in  the  path  of  duty.  She  then 
almost  questioned  the  extent  of  her  regard 
for  her  husband.  She  almost  shrank  from  the 
task  before  her,  partly  from  a  feeling  that 
she  might  fail  in  her  duty,  and  partly  from 
a  sense  that  duty  itself,  if  fulfilled,  would 
be  an  effort. 

She  whispered  a  silent  prayer  for  assist- 
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ance,  and  then  sat  herself  down  at  the  open 
window  as  calmly  as  she  might,  to  await  the 
doctor's  opinion  of  Lord  Fernmore.  The 
cool  air  breathed  refreshingly  on  her  broWy 
the  glad  earth  and  glowing  skies  seemed  rife 
with  sympathy  for  those  who  asked  for  peace. 

"Yes/'  thonght  she,  as  the  future  ap- 
peared in  less  gloomy  perspective,  '^  I  may 
be  lonely,  but  not  forlorn  ;  perhaps  not  more 
solitary  here  than  in  the  crowds  of  London. 
There  I  seemed  to  meet  with  no  kindred 
spirit ;  here  I  have  the  welcome  of  nature's 
loveliness." 

A  slight  knock  at  the  door  arrested  her 
attention.  It  was  Pauline,  who  brought  a 
message  from  Mr.  Maxwell,  requesting  to 
see  Lady  Eemmore  on  the  subject  of  his 
lordship. 

"  I  am  quite  anxious  to  sec  Mr.  Maxwell, 
Pauline ;  will  you  say  so  to  him,  with  my 
compliments  ?" 
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The  door  opened;  Edith  rose  from  her 
€hair  as  Mr.  Maxwell  entered  the  room,  and 
motioned  to  her  visitor  to  be  seated.  She 
then  thanked  him  for  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  Lord  Fernmore,  and,  in  expectation 
of  his  reply,  whilst  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
she  then  first  perceived  Trevor.  Had  she 
given  way  to  her  fii-st  impulse,  in  the  then 
excited  state  of  her  feelings,  she  felt  she 
could  have  fainted ;  but,  by  a  strong  effort, 
she  mastered  herself  sufficiently  to  say  with 
tolerable  composure, 

^'I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
I  address  Mr.  Trevor." 

He  slightly  bent  his  head  in  acknowledg- 
ment, but  made  no  reply. 

Lady  Fernmore  continued,  '^  I  deeply  re- 
gret, sir,  that  the  infinite  service  you  have 
rendered  Lord  Fernmore  should  have  been 
the  means  of  rencAving  our  acquaintance ; 
it  scarcely  allows  me  to  say,  that  the  obli- 
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gation  gives  no  plea  for  its  continu- 
ance." 

When  Trevor  replied,  his  voice  was  very 
calm,  and  his  manner  very  distant  and  re- 
served. 

"  Before  offering  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  with  Lord  Fernmore,  I 
should  wish  you  to  understand  me.  We 
meet  as  strangers — we  shall  continue  as  such. 
It  is  for  that  reason  I  leave  this  place  almost 
instantly ;  and  it  was  only  from  a  knowledge 
that  I  could  hardly  explain  to  you  through 
the  medium  of  a  servant  the  urgent  neces- 
sity there  is  for  care  and  skill  in  his  lord- 
ship's case,  that  I  myself  requested  to  see 
you.  Had  I  supposed  you  could  not  sacri- 
fice a  personal  dislike  for  the  preservation  of 
your  husband's  life,  I  should  scarcely  have 
felt  justified  in  leaving  Moston  Avithout  at- 
tempting to  see  you.  Your  refusal  would 
have  spared  me  any  self-reproach.      Lady 
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Femmore,  I  •would  press  on  you  most  seri- 
ously the  necessity  there  is  for  instant  advice. 
I  cannot  answer  for  his  lordship's  life,  if 
every  variation  and  improvement  are  not 
"watched  by  the  skill  of  a  professional  man. 
In  the  present  crisis  every  half-hour  may  be 
fatal.  I  suppose  your  best  plan  will  be  to 
request  the  attendance  of  your  family  phy- 
sician fi'om  London,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  send  an  express  to  Bramwell  for  Dr.  Smith, 
"who  is  considered  the  most  experienced 
medical  man  there.  I  have  written  a  state- 
ment of  the  means  I  have  employed,  and 
with  the  greatest  success,  towards  the  resto- 
ration of  Lord  Fernmore.  I  will  leave  it 
with  you,"  said  Mr,  Trevor,  placing  on  the 
table  an  unsealed  packet.  ^^  You  wall  give 
it  to  Dr.  Smith;"  and  he  added,  very  slowly, 
''Life  is  hazarded  by  the  want  of  constant 
attendance  and  skilful  advice." 

He  then  rose,  and,  bowing  to  Edith,  was 
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about  to  leave  tlie  room,  but  before  lie  had 
reached  the  door  his  step  was  arrested  by  the 
tone  of  her  voice. 

^^  Mr.  Trevor,  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  ; 
I  must  request  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  longer." 

A  peculiar  smile  passed  across  his  features. 
It  seemed  to  express  a  triumph.  Had  it  been 
put  into  words,  they  would  simply  have  been 
these  :  ^^  I  thought  as  much."  But  even  the 
acute  observer,  the  clear-sighted  Mr.  Trevor, 
was  in  this  instance  misled  by  vanity  and  a 
belief  that  Edith  could  not  love  her  husband, 
and  could  not  have  forgotten  the  companion 
and  lover  of  her  girlhood.  He  was  wrong  : 
he  mistook  her  character,  and  imagined  that 
he  might,  after  years  of  absence,  take  up  the 
chain  where  he  had  dropped  it ;  he  forgot 
that  many  links  were  wanting,  and  in  them 
lay  the  secret  of  her  strength  and  upright 
confidence. 
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She  addressed  liim  with  much  earnestness 
and  composure.  ^^  As  a  stranger,  I  thank 
you  both  for  Lord  Eernmore  and  myself  for 
your  considerate  Idndness.  May  I  so  far  in- 
crease our  obligation  by  entreating  you  to 
remain  at  Moston  till  we  shall  have  procured 
a  substitute  for  your  skill  and  kindness  ?  I 
ask  this  with  the  less  reluctance,  because  you 
yourself  urge  so  strongly  the  necessity  there 
is  for  great  care.  I  will  send  an  express  to 
Bramwell.  I  trust  that  no  delay  Yv^ill  happen. 
"Will  you  consent  to  remain,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, till  Dr.  Smith  shall  have  arrived?" 

Mr.  Trevor  showed  considerable  knowledge 
of  character  and  shrewdness  in  his  manner 
of  complying  with  this  request.  He  managed 
completely  to  act  the  part  of  the  stranger. 
With  a  cold  kindness  of  manner  (if  it  may  be 
so  expressed),  he  agreed  to  remain  till  the 
morning,  and  even  then,  if  his  place  were 
not  supplied,  still  to  stay  and  watch  over  the 
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invalid.  There  was  no  appearance  of  liis  re- 
collecting the  haughty  manner  in  which  Lady 
Fernmore  had  first  met  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  insinuate  that,  in  being  made  the  means 
of  conferring  a  benefit  on  any  human  being, 
he  received  a  greater  obligation  than  he  gave. 

Edith  was  astonished  at  the  fitness  of  man- 
ner. She  felt,  she  appreciated,  the  graceful 
way  in  which  he  removed  all  appearance 
either  of  restraint .  or  familiarity,  and  she  at 
once  understood  the  motive  he  gave  for  so 
willingly  consenting  to  remain  Avith  Lord 
Fernmore — namely,  the  pleasure  of  doing 
good.  This  she  felt  was  to  lessen  the  obliga- 
tion. 

With  a  blush  of  grateful  feeling  she  thanked 
him.  '^  I  am  indeed  indebted  to  you,  Mr. 
Trevor.  I  trust  my  husband  will  be  s]3ared 
to  express  personally  to  you  his  sense  of  your 
kindness."  Her  lip  quivered  with  emotion 
as  she  passed  from  the  room. 
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Trevor  hardly  understood  the  cause  of  her 
agitation.  He  scarcely  durst  believe  that  any 
latent  feeling  for  himself  originated  it ;  and 
still  less  could  he  believe  it  was  love  for  his 
patient — for  the  old-looking  man  who  was 
stretched  in  unconsciousness  on  the  bed  of 
sickness. 

^^  Can  she  dislike  me  ?  I  hope  that  in  pre- 
ference to  indifference.  Perhaps  now  her 
^'anity  will  scarce  be  gratified  by  my  homage 
— the  admired,  the  courted  Lady  Pernmore. 
She  is  not  human,  if  she  have  not  some  weak 
point  of  character.  She  is  not  a  woman,  if 
some  sort  of  flattery  be  not  acceptable.  I 
must  watch  well.  Some  trifling  circumstance, 
some  unguarded  expression,  may  place  before 
me  the  carte  clu  pays — and  then  !  Ah,  how 
I  love  her  I  Her  pleading  expression,  her 
flashing  eye,  her  changing  tone  of  voice.  The 
recollection  of  all  maddens  me  I  Mine  she 
must  be  I     At  all  events,  it  will  be  as  a  victim. 
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A  position  so  elevated  can  only  admit  of  a 
fall.  Whether  the  descent  shall  be  easy  or 
violent  rests  with  herself." 

He  then  went  to  his  own  room ;  wrote  and 
addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Smith  ;  despatched 
it  by  his  servant,  with  dkections  to  con- 
vey it  with  speed,  and  if  possible  to  return 
with  an  answer.  Then,  fastening  his 
chamber  door,  he  remained  for  some  time  in 
solitude. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  re- 
spectable proprietor  of  Moston  manor-house, 
a  suite  of  apartments  secured  for  Lady  Fern- 
more  and  her  attendants,  and  the  information 
was  volunteered  by  the  old  lady,  wife  of  the 
farmer,  ^^  that  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  had  been 
at  Moston  for  nearly  six  months,  was  a  real 
blessing  to  rich  and  poor,  and  so  clever — if 
possible,  even  more  clever  than  he  was  good." 

Edith  thought  on  the  past,  and  felt  how  near 
ihe  truth  was  the  unsuspecting  woman  who 
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simg  his  praiseSj  saying  to  herself,  "  at  least, 
so  Avas  the  Mr.  Trevor  of  my  recollection." 

Thus,  then,  the  qniet  and  secluded  manor- 
house  was  to  be  the  scene  of  Lord  Fern- 
more' s  illness — of  her  duties  as  a  wife,  and 
her  practice  as  a  Christian.  Edith's  fervent 
prayer  was,  that  in  all  things  she  might  be 
guided  and  supported. 

She  returned  to  the  sick  chamber  of  her 
husband,  and  watched  with  anxiety  every 
breath  that  the  invalid  drew. 

Thus  passed  two  or  three  hours,  and  at 
last  Trevor  returned  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gress his  patient  had  made.  But  on  entering 
the  room,  the  singular  beauty  of  the  scene 
arrested  his  attention.  The  evening  was 
fast  closing,  but  it  parted  not  without  one  of 
those  splendid  farewells  we  sometimes  see 
when  the  summer  is  gone,  and  the  autumn 
is  well-nigh  ended.  The  half-closed  shutters 
partly  excluded  the  light,  but  the  beams  of 
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the  setting  sun  seemed  to  wander  towards 
Lady  Fernmore,  as  if  they  wished  in  parting 
to  shed  a  glory  round  her,  and  brought  a 
message  from  the  skies  that  should  gild  her 
hopes,  even  when  day  had  turned  to  dark- 
ness. It  seemed  to  light  up  her  eye,  and 
shed  a  richer  colouring  on  her  cheek,  and 
bathe  the  ringlets  of  her  light  brown  hair  in 
gold.  And  Lord  Fernmore,  he  lay  extended 
on  the  couch — the  pallid  look,  the  change- 
less expression,  almost  seemed  to  show  that 
the  present  and  future  were  alike  to  him — 
the  past  his  book  of  fate.  It  seemed  like  a 
meeting  in  that  chamber,  of  life  and  death. 
And  Trevor,  pale  and  motionless,  appeared 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two,  as  he 
stood  with  folded  arms  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bed — his  slight  figure,  deep,  earnest  eyes, 
and  noble  brow,  all  composed  to  perfect 
calmness  as  he  watched  with  intentness  the 
figure  of  Lord  Fernmore.    Suddenly  a  change 
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passed  OA'er  his  countenance — there  was  a 
fearful  meaning  in  his  gaze  ! 

Edith  had  been  altering  the  position  of  the 
invalid's  pillow,  and  when  she  had  completed 
her  arrangements,  she  turned  to  Trevor  as 
though  to  inquire  of  him,  ^^  If  that  must  not 
be  more  comfortable."  She  encountered  that 
peculiar  look.  The  conviction  rushed  on  her 
mind,  that  he  was  then  as  ever  unprincipled, 
and,  as  she  changed  her  position  to  avoid 
his  scrutiny,  she  felt  that  she  teas  unaided 
and  alone. 

The  express  returned  with  a  note  from 
Mr.  Smith,  bringing  his  regrets  that  a  sum- 
mons in  an  opposite  direction  prevented  his 
visiting  Lord  Fernmore  till  late  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  that  Mr.  Maxwell's  treat- 
ment appeared  to  have  been  so  skilful  and 
successful,  that  he  hoped  Lady  Fernmore 
would  feel  as  little  anxious  as  possible.  And 
this  opinion  he  reiterated  on  the  next  day, 
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and  seemed  imwillmg  to  interfere  miicli  in  a 
case  which,  had  been  treated  so  ably  by  an- 
other. He  promised  to  retnrn  from  time  to 
time,  and  with  this  Lady  Fernmore  was 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied.  In  a  few  days  Trevor 
had  lulled  to  sleep  Edith's  previous  suspicions, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  confess  to  herself  that 
she  believed  she  had  decided  too  quickly  on 
his  present  character.  Trevor  had  laid  his 
plans,  and,  though  they  assumed  no  active 
form,  they  told  not  the  less  securely — "  She 
was  to  be  his  victim."  And  time  stayed  not 
its  course,  but  it  brought  little  improvement 
to  the  health  of  Lord  Fernmore.  Mr.  Smith 
occasionally  paid  his  visit  to  Moston,  and 
continued  to  assure  Edith  that  his  lordship 
could  not  be  doing  better,  and  that  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  so  judicious  in  his  mode  of 
treatment,  that  the  ultimate  recovery  of  his 
patient  was,  humanly  speaking,  hardly  mat- 
ter of  question.     Edith  had  had  the  precau- 
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tion,    from    tlie    commencement    of    Lord 
Eernmore's  attack,  to  write  to  Dr.  Brown, 
their  family  physician,    a   constant    report 
of  the  progress  made  by  her  husband.    His 
replies  were    invariably   satisfactory — they 
seemed  to  give  her  hope  that,  considering 
the  severity  of  the  attack,  she  could  hardlj^ 
expect  his  lordship  to  have  gained  more  than 
he  had  abeady  done,  and  that  time  alone 
would  restore  his  speech,  and  the  use  of  his 
limbs — that  Mr.  Smith  he  knew  by  report  as 
a  clever  man,  and  that  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  in  itself  sufficiently  satisfactory. 
And  when  Edith  expressed  a  regret  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  not  at  once  entirely  taken  the 
charge  of  Lord  Fernmore,  Dr.  Brown  hinted 
that  there  was  a  feeling  of  delicacy  which 
prevented  one  medical  man  taking  the  place 
of  another  who  had  previously  been  in  at- 
tendance, and  to  these  opinions  of  Dr.  Brown 
Edith  felt  she  could  offer  no  objection.     But 
YOL.  n.  E 
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she  recoiled  from  the  idea  that  a  feigned 
name  was  used  by  her  to  Dr.  Brown,  when 
alluding  to  Trevor,  and  there  was  conceal- 
ment and  mystery  in  her  connection  with 
him,  her  former  intimacy  never  being  men- 
tioned. Yet  how  could  she  enter  into  de- 
tail in  the  short,  business-like  letters  her 
good  sense  dictated  to  the  family  physician  ? 
How  could  she  to  him  read  the  past,  and  the 
events  of  her  girlhood  ?  Thus,  half  antici- 
pating evil  days  would  result  from  this  meet- 
ing with  Trevor,  and  yet,  as  it  were, 
spell-bound,  she  endeavoured  to  go  on  as 
calmly  and  as  confidingly  as  possible,  never 
losing  her  self-possession,  or  relaxing  her 
watchfulness  over  Trevor.  But  this  con- 
tinued anxiety  was  too  much  for  her  strength, 
and  the  so-called  Maxwell  marked  with 
alarm  the  marble  cheek,  whose  sunny  glow 
in  former  days  had  often  awakened  envy  and  ' 
suspicion — ^he  saw  with  an  interest  he  could 
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scarce  conceal  the  heavy  eyelid  that  seemed 
in  very  weariness  to  close  over  the  soft  blue 
eye.  At  last  Lady  Fernmore  really  felt 
so  illj  that  she  resolved,  when  Mr.  Smith 
should  pay  his  next  visit  to  Lord  Fern- 
more,  to  ask  his  advice  for  herself.  But 
Trevor  had  anticipated  her,  and  when  they 
met  he  noticed  her  look  of  indisposition, 
and  feared  she  had  been  for  some  days  un- 
well. 

^^  You  must  forgive  me,  Lady  Fernmore, 
but  I  despatched  a  note  this  morning  to  Mr. 
Smith,  requesting  he  would  fix  an  earlier 
period  for  his  visit  than  Thursday  next ;  he 
will  be  here  this  morning,  and  I  hope  you 
will  consult  him." 

'^  Thank  you,  Mr.  Max—  Mr.  Trevor," 
said  Edith,  startled  out  of  her  usual  calm 
bearing  by  this  unexpected  piece  of  consi- 
deration on  his  part,  ^'  thank  you;  I  am 
afraid  my  duties  as  head  nurse  require  some 
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previous  practice  to  enable  nle  to  fulfil  them 
thoroughly." 

'^  If  you  were  less  constant  in  your  at- 
tendance on  his  lordship  I  would  cheerfully 
supply  your  place,  and  thus  you  would  be 
spared  much  fatigue.  But  I  hope  very  soon 
you  will  perceive  sufficient  amendment  to 
induce  you  to  watch  by  proxy.'' 

Mr.  Trevor's  kindness  was  well-timed. 
The  whole  arrangement  was  so  gentleman- 
like and  friendly,  that  Edith  could  not  but 
thank  him.  And  she  determined  to  be  less 
suspicious  for  the  future,  and  acknowledged 
to  herself  the  extent  of  her  obligation.  To 
a  generous  mind  it  is  penance  sufficient  to 
feel  that  you  have  judged  harshly,  that 
you  have  misinterpreted  the  actions  of  an- 
other. 

Trevor  was  now  often  to  be  seen  in  Lady 
rernmore's  sitting-room,  exerting  all  his 
powers  of  fascination,  and  they  were  consi- 
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derable.  His  vivid  descriptions  of  all  that 
lie  had  seen,  and  of  the  different  adventures 
in  which  he  had  been  an  actor;  then  the 
tone  of  light  raillery  in  which  he  glanced  on 
men  and  manners,  quickly  exchanged  for  a 
voice  of  pathos  as  he  reverted  to  the  past — 
a  past  which  he  dwelt  on  for  an  instant 
when  it  brought  him  back  to  the  days  of 
Edith's  girlhood  and  his  own  transgressions. 
But  not  for  an  instant  did  there  arise  in 
Edith's  mind  any  feeling  more  warm  than 
simple  admiration  towards  the  so-called  Mr. 
Maxwell.  She  listened  to  his  discourses 
with  pleasure.  She  saw  the  proofs  of  his 
talents  with  just  the  same  delight  she  would 
have  read  a  clever  book,  or  gazed  on  some 
work  of  art  or  genius;  namely,  with  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  performance,  un- 
mixed with  any  latent  feeling  for  the  per- 
former. Years  since  she  had  unlearned  her 
lesson  of  regard  for  him.     This  had  arisen 
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from  her  conviction  of  his  double-dealings 
towards  herself,  and  his  want  of  moral  rec- 
titude. She  could  say,  with  one  of  the  most 
truthful  writers  of  modern  times,  "  It  was  a 
passion  of  which  I  retain  nothing."  'Twas 
a  weakness  concerning  which  she  might  say, 
in  the  words  of  Petrarch,  "  If  it  drew  me  out 
of  some  vices  it  also  prevented  the  growth 
of  many  virtues,  filling  me  with  the  love  of 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  which 
is  the  death  of  the  soul." 

Her  regard  for  Morton  was  very  different 
— it  did  not  absorb  every  energy — it  was  not 
the  end  and  aim  of  every  aspiration — it  did 
not  take  the  place  of  every  higher  aim  and 
feeling — no  !  it  seemed  to  walk  hand  in 
hand  with  all  pure  sentiments,  and  to  dare 
to  hope  that  what  was  imperfect  in  it  here 
might  be  perfected  hereafter.  She  had 
turned  away  from  the  future  with  Trevor^ 
as  if  the  present  were,  in  its  all-absorbing 
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emotions,  sufficient  for  her;  but  it  seemed 
that  a  future  was  required  to  complete  her 
love  for  Morton — a  future  whose  brightness 
would  realise  that  glimpse  which  the  poet  has 
given  us  of  the  perfection  of  being — 

'*  She  spoke  of  love — such  love  as  spirits  feel — 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 
Xo  fears  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal, 

The  past  unsighed  for,  and  the  future  sure  I" 

And  the  miiid  where  such  feelings  had 
dwelt  could  never  again  receive  for  an  in- 
stant the  visit  of  her  old  emotions  for  Trevor. 
She  was  secure  fi'om  that.  Xo,  amid  her 
gayest  hoiu's  as  the  v^ife  of  Lord  Fernmore, 
as  well  as  in  the  most  gloomy,  her  love  for 
Morton  continued  to  be 

''  A  sad  remembrance  fondly  kept, 
When  all  lighter  thoughts  are  faded." 

It  had  been  this,  unknown  perhaps  to  her- 
self, and  if  known  struggled  against.  Thus, 
then,  Trevor  was  met  with  the  dislike  his 
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final  conduct  had  implanted  in  her.  And 
even  when  a  conviction  of  his  improvement 
had  softened  this  feeling,  and  the  daily 
proofs  she  witnessed  of  his  powers  of  mind 
,  excited  her  admiration,  he  never  entered  her 
mind  in  connection  or  competition  with 
Morton.  They  dwelt  apart.  She  used  to  sit 
with  her  work  listening  to  Trevor,  enjoying 
his  anecdotes,  improving  by  his  remarks, 
and  gaining  by  his  information,  which  he 
had  the  happy  art  of  imparting. 

And  thns  it  happened  one  morning  when 
he  was  describing  some  adventure  that 
befell  him  in  Turkey,  where  his  medical  skill 
had  been  exerted  so  successfully  that  he 
overcame  old  prejudices,  and  was  half  wor- 
shipped by  the  people  whom  he  had  served. 

'^  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Trevor,  notwith- 
standing these  flattering  successes,  that  you 
should  have  left  the  profession  of  a  barrister 
to  become  a  medical  man." 
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For  one  instant  Trevor's  brow  was  black 
as  midniglit ;  but  when  he  answered,  the 
tone  of  his  voice  gave  little  indication  of 
the  warfare  vritliin.  It  was  as  usual  low 
and  scarcely  modulated ;  its  greatest  variety- 
shown  in  the  sound  lessening  to  a  distinct 
and  deeply  uttered  whisper.  The  voice  was 
strangely  characteristic  of  the  man. 

"If  so  idle  a  person  as  myself  can  be  said  to 
belong  to  a  profession,  I  am  still  a  barrister, 
Lady  Femmore.  I  merely  studied  medicine  as 
an  engine  of  power;  it  has  enabled  me  to  pass 
with  security  where  gold  and  fine  speeches 
would  have  been  very  ineffectual  bribes." 

Such  was  his  reply ;  but  the  idea  that 
crossed  his  proud  mind  was,  "  Ah  !  she  has 
taken  me  for  an  apothecary  !" 

"  Mr.  Trevor,  you  surprise  me.  I  had 
no  notion  that  your  knowledge  was  only 
that  of  an  amatem-,  and  that  you  had  ac- 
quii-ed  for  pleasure  and  with  such  apparent 
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ease,  what  usually  employs  years  of  severe 
study." 

''You  must  recollect  that  my  knowledge 
is  very  superficial." 

''And  yet  you  undertook  to  prescribe  for 
and  attend  Lord  Fernmore,"  said  Edith,  re- 
proachfully. 

"You  must  not  forget  that  in  the  first 
instance  my  advice  was  given  because  I  felt 
that  it  was  sufficiently  experienced  to  justify 
Liy  ofi'ering  it ;  and  afterwards  Mr.  Smith 
confirmed  my  practice,  and  declined  to 
change  a  plan  of  proceeding  that  had  been 
so  favourable  to  my  patient." 

"  But  surely,  Mr.  Trevor,  that  arose  from 
Mr.  Smith's  conviction  of  your  being  a  pro- 
fessional man.  "Would  he  have  acted  in  this 
manner  if  he  had  known  you  to  be  John 
Trevor,  Esquire,  '  special  pleader '  ?  " 

"  Lady  Femmore,  I  must  offer  my  apolo- 
gies for  having  been  the  means  of  preserv- 
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ing  his  lordship's  life.  I  will  interfere  no 
further." 

"  j^ay,  Mr.  Trevor,  now  you  mistake  my 
meaning.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for 
the  service  you  have  rendered  my  husband  ; 
but  I  still  maintain  that  Mr.  Smith  would 
have  been  less  confiding  had  he  known  you 
to  be  an  unprofessional  man ;  and  that  you 
should  in  perfect  openness  have  made  him 
aware  of  the  fact." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Trevor  ;  "  circum- 
stances of  a  private  nature  had  obliged  me 
to  assume  the  name  of  Maxwell,  during  my 
stay  in  Westmoreland ;  and  I  felt  that  a 
name  would  not  render  me  one  whit  less 
capable  of  prescribing  for  his  lordship  ;  and 
where  my  advice  was  solely  to  benefit 
another,  I  did  not  think  it  requisite  to  suffer 
great  and  unnecessary  inconvenience,  nor 
have  I  changed  my  opinion." 

"  In  that  view  of  the  case,  I  have  nothing 
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to  urge,  and  can  but  repeat  that  my  thanks 
and  gratitude  are  yours." 

After  a  few  more  indiiferent  remarks, 
Lady  Fernmore  left  the  room,  to  resume 
her  post  of  watchfulness  by  the  invalid's 
side,  and  Trevor  and  his  proceedings  alike 
passed  from  her  mind. 

Eut  he  pondered  deeply  on  the  conversa- 
tion that  had  just  passed  between  them,  and 
his  reflections  were  tinged  with  bitterness. 

^^  I  must  dissemble  yet,"  murmured  he. 
"  I  must  not  yet  resent  her  cold  calculating 
insults ;  not  till  she  is  so  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  my  plot,  that  she  can  only  escape 
with  the  loss  of  fair  fame  and  peace  of  mind. 
To  imagine  that  I  must  sacrifice  my  plans, 
my  present  comfort,  for  the  old  man  who  has 
robbed  me  of  her !  To  suppose  that  I  was 
the  hired  apothecary — a  drudge  in  that  pro- 
fession that  at  best  places  your  time  at  the 
€ommand  of  others,  and  makes  ybur  opinions 
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liable  to  be  judged  by  tlie  freaks  of  a  blind 
chance.  Is'o !  confiding  fool !  I  could  assume 
a  meaner  lot,  a  more  degrading  office,  to  gain 
an  end,  to  serve  my  purpose ;  and  when 
that  end  is  the  possession  of  one  whom  I  love 
with  a  fervour  that  even  to  me  seems  incre- 
dible and  half-phrenzied,  I  may  well  dissem- 
ble with  such  a  prize  in  view,  such  an  end 
in  store." 

Then  he  retraced  the  former  days,  and 
there  rushed  on  his  mind  many  an  ^^  Auld 
Lang  Syne "  recollection,  and  with  the  re- 
membrance, a  strange  mixture  of  softened 
feelings  and  angry  emotions.  But  he 
swerved  not  from  his  purpose ;  and  he  felt 
that  the  morning's  explanation  had  even 
smoothed  his  path,  by  showing  him  its  diffi- 
crJties.  E'othing  was  further  from  his  inten- 
tion than  to  leave  his  surveillance  over  Lord 
Fernmore,  and  his  intercourse  with  Edith. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 


"  I  COULD  tell  of  a  wilderness  and  a  village  churcli, 
where  the  bones  of  my  honoured  grandam  lie  ;  but  there 
are  feelings  which  refuse  to  be  translated — sulky  abo- 
rigines which  will  not  be  naturalised  in  another  soil. 
Of  this  nature  are  old  family  faces  and  scenes  of  in- 
fancy."— Lamb. 

Lord  Fer:n'more  was  pronounced  to  be  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  enable  bis  wife  to  leaye 
bim  for  several  bours  in  the  day  ;  and  sbe 
employed  ber  time  in  exploring  and  enjoying 
tbe  beauties  of  tbe  neigbbourbood. 

One  of  tbe  lakes  in  Westmoreland  is  famous 
not  only  for  tbe  scenery  on  its  sbores,  but  for 
tbe  ecboes  wbicb  linger  amidst  its  crags  and 
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recesses.  With.  Pauline  for  her  attendant, 
and  a  peasant  boy  for  her  guide,  Lady  Fern- 
more  wandered  among  these  solitary  spots, 
and  awoke  from  time  to  time  the  voice  of 
those  spirits  which,  like  the  apparitions  and 
demons  of  legendary  tales,  speak  not  till  they 
are  fii*st  addressed. 

November  had  arrived ;  but  it  made  not 
its  appearance  clothed  in  fogs,  the  mantle  of 
uncertainty,  or  with  the  storms  that  prelude 
the  stern  realities  of  winter ;  but  it  mingled 
gracefully  with  the  relics  of  autumn,  as  the 
summer  had  itself  almost  imperceptibly 
glided  into  its  successor.  The  leaves  were 
not  one  whit  more  withered ;  the  bright  skies 
and  glowing  sun  spoke  of  anything  save  the 
old  age  of  the  year  ;  and  18 —  seemed  to  have 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  growing 
old  gracefQlly. 

It  was  during  such  a  season  that  Edith 
enjoyed  the  scenery  of  the  lakes,  and  during 
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the  loveliest  day  of  such  a  season  that  she 
had  been  wandering  forth  in  unrestrained 
pleasure,  as  I  said  before,  now  awakening  the 
echoes  with  a  merry  note  or  a  soft  musical 
word,  and  ever  and  anon  watching  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  scene,  or  more  actively 
employed  in  tracing  its  beauties. 

"  And  must  I  leave  all  this,"  thought  Lady 
Fernmore,  ^'  to  return  to  the  important  fri- 
volities of  a  London  life  ?  Must  I  leave  this 
atmosphere  of  pure  realities  for  the  sickening 
shadows  that  are  grasped  at  and  enjoyed  by 
the  fashionable  world?  Farewell !"  thought 
she,  as  the  conviction  that  it  must  be  so  gave 
the  present  scene  a  peculiar  interest  in  her 
eyes — the  interest  with  which  we  gaze  on 
and  seem  to  drink  in  with  greediness  the  all 
and  everything  connected  with  what  we 
are  about  to  part  from,  perhaps  for  ever. 
^'Farewell!  I  must  carry  away  in  me- 
mory some  of  these  sunbeams  to  gild  my 
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fiitiu-e  prison.  The  reflection  of  them  will 
be  Avell  needed." 

"With  a  sort  of  childish  fancy  before  leaving 
the  valley  and  returning  to  Moston,  she 
sounded  rather  loudly  the  word  "  Farewell !" 
Echo  repeated  it ;  and  the  sad  sound  was  re- 
newed in  various  modulations  from  the  dif- 
ferent hills.  Again  and  again  was  the  word 
spoken ;  and  when  the  last  faint  repetition 
had  died  away,  she  desired  Pauline  to  ac- 
company her  to  ]\Ioston. 

A  very  few  steps  had  been  made  in  their 
homeward  progress  before  Trevor  joined 
them. 

^^  I  had  been  spending  the  day  in  this 
neighbourhood,  Lady  Fernmore,  and  your 
parting  note  informed  me  that  you  also  were 
wandering  amon^  the  hills." 

^^  I  am  not  surprised,  Mr.  Trevor,  that  you 
devote  so  much  time  to  this  scenery.  This 
lake,  especially,  seems  to  me  abounding  in 
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beauty ;  and  I  enjoy  the  sounds  amidst  its 
liills  as  well  as  the  sights." 

^^  You  allude  to  the  echoes  ?" 

"  I  do.  There  always  appears  to  me  some- 
thing wild  and  fanciful  in  that  voice  which 
speaks  not  of  the  past  or  future,  but  alone 
dwells  on  the  present.  I  could  clothe  that 
sound  with  a  form  and  a  history,  and  imagine 
that  the  spirit  which  speaks  not  till  it  is  in- 
voked— and  even  then,  whose  replies  are 
limited  to  a  dull  repetition — must  be  suffer- 
ing a  punishment  for  having  dared  to  pry  into 
the  unrevealed  future,  or  disclosed  histories 
of  the  past  which  it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
utter." 

"I  am  more  matter-of-fact  in  my  views, 
Lady  Fernmore.  My  delight  consists  in 
listening  to  the  varied  modulations  that  the 
voice  is  capable  of  awakening.  At  one  time 
the  sound  seems  to  proceed  from  the  face  of 
the  hill,  at  another  from  its  very  centre,  as 
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though   the  voice  were   imprisoned  there ; 
and  then  sometimes  it  floats  from  behind 
the  mountain,  as  though  a  something  were 
lurking  there,  and  mocked  us.     I  like  the 
wild  German  legends,  which  invest  every 
sight  and  sound  with  its  own  peculiar  fable 
or  tradition,  which  serve  to  connect  in  our 
minds  the  shadow  and  the  substance,  and 
link  together  the  past  and  present.    England 
is  not  the  land  of  romantic  associations,  at 
least  not  general   associations — those   that 
belong  to  its  people  and  its  landscape.    Here 
we  have  nothing  but  the  memory  of  past 
feelings,  which  have  perhaps  left  a  wound  in 
our  hearts,   that   some   sounds   and   scenes 
cause  us  to  re-open ;  and  though  they  are 
precious,   still  they  have  not  the  thrilling 
romance  of  wild  national  legends." 

"Do  you  not  think  so?"  replied  Lady 
Pernmore.  "  I  feel  far  more  from  these  pri- 
vate remembrances,  than  from  the  narration 
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of  the  wild  exploits  of  German  heroes  and 
heroines." 

"Some  recollections  are  so  painful,  they 
are  clad  in  remorse  and  shame ;  and  we 
gladly  turn  from  su.ch  sickening  realities  ta 
the  inspiriting  and  withal  softening  histories 
of  the  bravery,  the  love,  the  constancy,  of 
such  men  as  Eoland  or  Adolphe." 

"We  have  all  a  past  to  mourn  over,  Mr.. 
TrcYor.  It  is  well  if  it  be  not  a  past  to 
atone  for  by  years  of  shame  and  repent- 
ance." 

Such  conversation  brought  them  to  the 
old  Manor  House.  Lady  Fernmore  retired 
to  her  apartments,  and  Trevor  to  his.  She 
felt  sad  and  dispirited ;  and  he  was  half 
amused  and  half  admired  the  imagination 
that  time  had  not  subdued, — that  real  life  had 
not  sobered.  He  could  indulge  in  visions 
even  with  a  conviction  of  their  unsoundness; 
but  Edith  seemed  to  believe  so  fully  and 
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entirely  every  wild  fancy  that  crossed  her 
mind,  and  her  information  as  regarded  ac- 
quired knowledge,  contrasted  with  her  sim- 
ple and  guileless  opinions  on  many  subjects, 
invested  her  character  with  a  peculiar 
interest. 

Trevor  delighted  in  her  superiority,  and 
took  care  not  to  undeceive  her  in  any  ar- 
rangements she  had  formed  through  sim- 
plicity and  trustfulness.  Thus  he  never 
allowed  her  to  express  or  even  consider  well 
the  vague  notion  that  sometimes  crossed  her 
mind  for  an  instant,  that  her  present  position 
was  a  dangerous  one,  that  her  constant  asso- 
ciation with  him  was  A\Tong  and  unusual. 
Xo  I  he  always  contended  that  evil  is  only 
in  intention,  and  that  certain  conventional 
forms  are  well  enough  in  the  society  which 
has  invented  them ;  but  that  in  solitude  they 
were  unnecessary,  and  proved  a  latent  sense 
of  wi'ong.     And  Lady  Fernmore,  knowing 
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well  that  her  actions  would  bear  a  severe- 
moral  scrutiny,  set  at  nought  regulations 
which  have  been  wisely  enforced  by  the 
world,  and  which  not  only  discountenance 
evil  itself,  but  also  the  shadow  of  it.  Time 
taught  her  her  error.  Edith  was  betrayed  into 
difficulty  by  very  thoughtlessness.  She  care- 
fully tended  Lord  Eernmore.  She  dwelt  not 
on  the  remembrance  of  Morton ;  she  strove 
to  bring  down  her  thoughts  to  her  obvious 
duties,  and  she  listened  to  Trevor  always 
with  delight,  and  often  with  improvement ; 
whilst  she  believed  herself  to  be  acting  in 
an  every-day  manner. 

A  few  days  after  this  last  recorded  ramble 
Lady  Fernmore  drove  to  Tynedale,  a  distance 
of  about  six  miles  from  Moston.  The  wea- 
ther was  uncommonly  lovely.  In  fact,  time 
seemed  to  have  made  a  leap,  and  anticipated 
the  beginning  of  June;  but  towards  the 
afternoon,  the  clouds  gathered,    the  winds 
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rose,  and  a  lieayy  rain  commenced.  "Home," 
was  the  order  given,  and  the  horses'  heads 
were  turned  to  Moston. 

They  had  scarce  proceeded  a  mile  in  that 
direction,  when  Edith  perceived  Mr.  Trevor 
was  trudging  through  the  pelting  storm. 
She  could  not  fail  to  observe  him,  from  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  he  wore  his  cloak, 
thrown  over  his  figure  in  a  drapery  so 
general  amongst  the  Spaniards,  and  which 
they  say  no  Englishman  ever  attains.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  portfolio,  and  the  wind  was 
so  high,  this  seemed  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

The  check-string  was  pulled,  and  Wood- 
yatt  was  desired  to  ask  Mr.  Trevor  if  he 
would  not  take  the  vacant  seat  in  the  car- 
riage. The  offer  was  accepted,  the  wet  cloak 
thrown  off,  and  Trevor  stepped  in. 

'^How  fortunate,"  said  Lady  Fernmore, 
"  how  fortunate  the  carriage  passed  you.  A 
vralk  of  six  miles  in  such  pouring  rain  would 
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have  been  aiiytlimg  but  agreeable,  and  your 
sketches  might  have  suffered." 

^^I  should  certainly  have  regretted  that ; 
I  must  ask  your  opinion,  Lady  Eernmore,  of 
my  morning's  performance." 

"When  the  drawing  was  displayed,  Edith 
recognised  the  ''  valley  of  the  echoes,"  and 
her  delight  in  selecting  different  bits  in  the 
sketch  that  most  pleased  her  induced  Trevor 
to  say,  with  rather  a  marked  emphasis,  *^  I 
am  glad  yoit  like  it." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  because  it  seems  a  faithful 
representation  of  a  scene  I  much  admired." 

Lady  Fernmore  had  been  knitting ;  she  re- 
sumed her  occupation  when  she  had  ex- 
amined the  sketch,  and,  though  the  portfolio 
seemed  full  of  drawings,  she  did  not  ask  to 
see  them,  but  relapsed  into  silence. 

Trevor  did  not  break  it;  he  durst  not 
trust  himself  to  speak ;  he  closed  his  eyes, 
and  felt  that  she  icas  beside  him — that  he  was 
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seated  by  her  in  the  carnage — it  passed  like 
the  realization  of  some  dream.  Yes  !  she 
must  be  his.  At  last  he  looked  up,  and  as 
her  small  fingers  guided  the  knitting  pins, 
the  redding  ring  flashed  amidst  the  gloom, 
Hke  a  torch  thrown  into  an  abyss,  -which 
serves  to  make  the  darkness  more  apparent. 
The  spell  was  broken — he  almost  ground  his 
teeth  in  agony ;  he  felt  half  inclined  to  jump 
from  the  caniage,  and  fly  from  the  cause  of 
his  emotion,  and  then  again  he  felt  an 
almost  irresistible  impulse  to  press  to  his 
lips  the  hand  that  was  so  dear  to  him, 
and  which  that  small  circlet  of  gold  pro- 
claimed to  be  another's.  At  that  instant  the 
sun  emerged  from  the  cloud :  it  shed  one 
golden  hue  over  the  face  of  nature,  and,  as  it 
slowly  sank  behind  the  hills,  tipped  their 
peaks  with  the  same  flood  of  glory,  whilst  it 
seemed  to  carry  peace  and  brightness  to 
happier  lands. 
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"  *  It  comes,  'tis  past,  and  hill  and  plain 
Laugh  into  threefold  light  again  ; 
The  lake  hath  caught  a  clearer  blue, 
The  meadow  wears  a  greener  hue. 
And  the  glad  earth  and  glowing  skies 
Are  rife  with  thousand  melodies.' 

"  How  beautiful !"  exclaimed  Edith,  after 
she  had  repeated  the  description;  '^ those  lines 
of  Scott  seem  so  exactly  to  give  this  scene," 
and,  as  she  turned  to  Trevor,  her  whole 
countenance  looked  so  bright  mth  admira- 
tion, that  he,  too,  forgot  for  the  moment 
everything  but  the  landscape,  seen  under 
the  influence  of  that  setting  sun. 

"  Here  is  a  pendant  to  your  quotation, 
Lady  Temmore — 

"  '  And  as  I  marked  the  line  of  light  that  plays 

O'er  the  smooth  wave  towards  the  burning  west, 
I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays, 
And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest.' " 

Trevor  continued,  ''  I  am  surprised  that  you 
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are  not  an  artist;  yon  seem  so  thoroughly  to 
view  nature  with  a  painter's  eye." 

^^  And  it  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Trevor,  that 
I  never  could  caricature  it.  The  best  works 
of  art  fall  so  A^ery  short  of  the  beauty  of  the 
original,  that  when  I  look  at  them,  as  a  re- 
presentation of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  child 
would,  ignorantly,  I  always  feel  disappointed. 
The  human  form  is  capable  of  being  imitated 
— art  can  there  equal,  if  not  surpass  in  love- 
liness, reality.  But  what  colours  could  con- 
vey any  idea  of  tliis  evening's  sunset?" 

"  And  yet  you  admired  and  seemed  to  be 
gratified  by  my  sketch  of  the  ^valley  of 
echoes.' " 

"  So  I  was,  but  that  was  from  the  force  of 
association :  it  recalled  the  scene  to  my  me- 
mory ;  it  was  a  remembrance  of  the  place,  not 
an  imitation.  That  was  the  first  stroll  I  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  I  value  anything 
that  recalls  it  to  me."     Trevor  asked  himself 
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if  her  pleasure  arose  from  his  having  joined 
her  during  her  ramble ;  he  could  not  answer 
the  question  satisfactorily.  But  he  resolved 
not  to  remain  long  in  suspense,  and  the  next 
day  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
with  considerable  certainty  Lady  Fernmore's 
feelings  towards  himself. 

Again  did  Edith  wander  forth.  She  had 
been  in  close  attendance  on  her  husband  all 
day,  but  towards  evening  he  fell  into  a  quiet 
slumber,  and  leaving  Martigne  in  charge  of 
the  invalid,  she  determined  to  enjoy  again 
the  beauties  of  a  sunset,  where  gold  and 
purple  promised  to  be  as  plenty  as  in  an 
eastern  tale,  or  in  some  bright  visions  of 
childhood.  Her  solitary  ramble  was  on  this 
occasion  interrupted  by  the  society  of  Trevor, 
who  joined  her,  as  he  said,  accidentally. 
Lady  Fernmore  showed  no  embarrassment, 
for  she  felt  none,  and  the  conversation  soon 
became  free  from  restraint.      At    last  she 
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exclaimecl,  in  a  tone  of  rapture,  "It  has 
come  to  pass;"  and  seeing  her  companion's 
look  of  unfeigned  astonishment,  she  added, 
"  I  mean  the  beautiful  sunset.  Look,  Mr. 
Trevor,  at  those  crimsoned  clouds  that  hover 
round  the  sun,  and  seem  to  communicate  their 
hue  to  all  around  them.  I  could  almost  fancy 
the  god  of  day  had  before  he  departed  whis- 
pered something  to  them  that  caused  a  blush 
— look  at  that  tint  of  surpassing  beauty." 

Trevor  turned  round,  and  followed  the 
gaze  of  the  young  countess,  and,  after  a  few 
moments,  remarked,  "  I  could  beheve,  Lady 
Femmore,  that  this  scene  is  an  emblem  of 
your  own  declining  day — it  will  be  as  bril- 
liant, and  reflected  by  the  warm  friends  col- 
lected round  you ;  and  my  future  you  may 
see  shadowed  forth  in  the  cold  twilight  grey 
of  the  east :  though  all  around  is  bright  and 
glowing,  it  seems  beyond  the  influence  of 
one  cheering  ray  of  light.     There  is  an  apt 
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analogy  between  the  sights  of  nature  and 
our  destinies." 

^^  I,  too,  am  inclined  to  that  theory,  but 
my  inferences  would  be  more  pleasing  than 
your  own.  Surely,  Mr.  Trevor,  with  your 
powers  of  mind,  your  energy  of  purpose,  un- 
fettered by  the  dependence  of  my  sex — 
surely,  possessing  both  the  inclination  and 
the  power,  your  life  and  its  close  should  be 
serene  and  brilliant  as  these  parting  rays.'' 

^^  Thank  you  for  your  kind  prophecies, 
but  I  can  in  reply  only  quote  those  lines  of 
Spencer : — 

"  '  The  shade  of  youthful  hope  is  there 
That  lingered  long,  and  latest  died, 
Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air, 

With  phantom  honours  by  its  side. 

"  *  "What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh  ? 

They  once  were  memory,  truth,  and  love. 
Oh  !  die  to  thought,  to  memory  die. 
Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove.'  " 
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Seeing  that  Lady  Fernmore  made  no  reply, 
Trevor,  after  a  short  pause,  continued  with 
considerable  emotion,  ''  You  do  allow,  then, 
that  I  possess  talent  and  fixedness  of  purpose. 
Listen  to  me.  Since  we  parted,  years  ago, 
every  thought,  every  faculty  of  my  mind,  has 
been  centred  on  the  hope  that  I  might  meet 
you  once  more — the  past  atoned  for  by  sor- 
row and  repentance,  and  the  future  rewarded 
by  your  conviction  of  my  improvement — 
your  approval.  We  have  met — my  love  is 
increased  tenfold — madly  do  I  love  you. 
Give  me  the  hope  that  this  feeling  may  be 
returned,  and  that,  if  not  now,  yet  that  I 
may  look  forward  to  the  prospect  of  its  being 
in  time  returned." 

During  this  wild  declaration,  Edith  listened 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  disgust ;  she 
half-doubted  the  sanity  of  her  companion, 
and,  turning  to  him,  said,  with  coldness  and 
calmness,    ^^  You  forget,  sir,  that  you  are 
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addressing  Lady  Fernmore,  not  Edith  Yer- 
non." 

^'  "No !  it  is  becanse  tjou  are  Lady  Fern- 
more,  the  wife  of  a  man  you  love  notj  that  I 
have  suffered  my  feelings  for  you  to  become 
thus  beyond  control.  Had  I  met  you  after 
these  years  of  absence  watching  the  sick 
couch  of  your  husband,  the  being  dearest  to 
you  on  earth,  your  image  would  have  gradu- 
ally faded  from  my  memory — ^had  you  ne- 
glected your  duty  to  the  man  evidently  so 
indifferent  to  you,  I  should  have  despised  as 
well  as  forgotten  you.  But  it  is.  Lady  Fern- 
more,  when  I  see  you  fulfilling  every  duty — 
striving  to  bring  every  thought  into  subjection 
— ^banishing  every  rebel  recollection,  and  pa- 
tiently and  untiringly  tending  your  husband 
— it  is  tlienj  in  this  struggle  between  duty 
and  memory — it  is  when,  at  the  expense  of 
every  dearest  recollection,  you  gain  this  vic- 
tory over  yourself,  and  go  on  with  your  task 
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— tlien  I  love  you,  and  feel  that  to  be  be- 
loved by  a  creature  so  noble,  so  devoted, 
would  be  a  fate  almost  too  blessed  for  earthly 
happiness." 

The  beginning  of  this  speech  had  stung 
Edith  to  the  quick.  The  keen-sighted  Trevor 
had  remarked  the  start  of  impatience  with 
which  she  heard  the  words,  ^'  a  husband 
whom  you  love  not.''  Edith  mentally  ex- 
claimed, '^Another  consequence  of  my  error;" 
and  in  proportion  as  she  became  aware  of 
the  extent  of  Trevor's  observation,  and  of 
its  accuracy,  anger  and  pride  succeeded  to 
her  first  emotions  of  distress  and  pity.  Her 
reply  was  bitterly  spoken.  "  Your  observa- 
tion, Mr.  Trevor,  is  scarcely  to  be  relied  on, 
when  it  has  failed  to  point  out  to  you  one 
important  fact — the  well-grounded  dislike  I 
must  ever  feel  for  you."  The  matter  of 
Lady  Fernm.ore's  reply,  not  the  ironical  tone 
in  which  it  was  pronounced,  seemed  to  rivet 
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Trevor's  attention,  and,  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  lie  said,  slowly  and  tlioughtfuUy, 

^^  I  have  J  Lady  Fernmore,  sometimes  feared 
such,  was  the  case ;  and  then,  again,  I  have 
dared  to  hope  I  was  wrong,  and  that  you 
might  be  induced  to  feel  for  me  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  love  I  bear  you." 

"  JSTever,  sir  !  I  have  not  for  one  instant 
forgotten  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
last  parted,  now  some  years  ago,  which  were 
unnoticed  whilst  you  appeared  repentant  and 
improved,  anxious  by  your  care  of  Lord 
Fernmore  to  atone  for  your  former  errors. 
JN'ow  we  meet  no  longer  on  the  same  terms. 
Knowing  you  to  be  the  same  unprincipled 
person  as  ever,  I  must  remind  you  that  we 
can  have  nothing  in  common  but  those  re- 
collections which  give  me  just  reason  for  the 
contempt  I  feel  for  you.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  urge  to  you,  Mr.  Trevor,  that  there 
are  restraints  of  principle  which  also,  I  hope, 
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have  some  influence  with  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, and  with  me." 

Lady  Fernmore  waited  for  an  instant,  in 
the  hope  that  Trevor  would  relieve  her  of 
his  presence,  and  cease  his  insulting  declara- 
tions while  she  remained  alone  and  some 
little  distance  from  Moston;  but  he  continued 
still  by  her  side,  his  countenance  wearing  an 
expression  of  assumed  humility.  At  last  he 
was  about  to  resume  the  conversation,  and  then 
Edith  interrupted  him  haughtily  and  firmly. 

^^  "We  part  here,  Mr.  Trevor.  As  a  man 
of  the  world  (I  cannot  appeal  to  you  as  a  man 
of  honour),  you  must  feel  that  the  same  roof 
can  no  longer  shelter  you  and  the  wife  you 
have  so  grossly  insulted — the  husband  you 
would  have  so  deeply  T\Tonged." 

Edith  quickened  her  pace,  and  would  have 
passed  on ;  but  he  still  retained  his  place  by 
her  side,  and  observed  that  they  did  not 
part  then  or  there.     ''  You  are  in  my  power, 
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Lady  Fernmore  ;  and  I  can  learn  to  hate  as 
well  as  love.  Let  ns  coolly  examine  your 
position,  and  then  judge  if  your  destiny  is 
not  in  my  hands.  What  will  the  world  say 
of  the  wife  who  has  consented  to  receive,  as 
the  physician  for  her  husband,  the  lover  of 
her  youth,  an  inexperienced  and  unprofes- 
sional man,  when  the  scene  of  this  rare  ar- 
rangement has  been  an  old,  unfrequented 
house  in  the  wildest  part  of  Westmoreland 
— when  the  greatest  portion  of  her  time  has 
been  spent  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  this 
pseudo-doctor,  without  any  companion  of  her 
own  sex,  and  her  husband  senseless  on  the  bed 
of  sickness  ?  Hov/  far  his  declining  health  is 
owing  to  the  kind  skill  of  his  j^hysician,  we 
will  not  inquire.  Certain  it  is,  the  lady's 
society  was  too  agreeable  to  be  lost  by  a  too 
hasty  recovery.  When  these  facts  are  suf- 
ficiently made  known  and  judiciously  handled, 
will  Lady  Eernmore  be  still  respected  and 
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^esteemed  by  all  who  have  known  her  ?  l^o  ; 
you  may  scorn  me,  and  I  can  be  revenged ; 
yon  may  learn  to  love  me,  and  .my  life  should 
be  consecrated  to  your  happiness.  You  can 
choose.  Do  not,"  added  he,  in  his  peculiarly 
low  and  intense  voice,  "  do  not  crush  a  heart 
devoted  to  you  :  do  not  oblige  me  to  be  your 
enemy !" 

'^  Be  silent,  su-,  for  shame  !  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  any  woman  could  submit  to  be  thus 
alternately  sued  and  outraged,  and  yet  not 
feel  contempt  and  loathing  ?  I  fear  you  not ; 
or,  rather,  I  fear  nothing  so  much  !  I  woidd 
bear  obloquy,  everything,  to  the  misery  of 
spending  one  more  day  in  your  society.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  disprove  charges  that  are 
so  heinous.  To  your  worst  devices  I  must 
leave  you  :  words  or  deeds  of  mine  avail 
nothing." 

They  had  reached  the  old  manor-house. 
He  looked  round — she  had  vanished. 
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Trevor  involuntarily  murmnred,  '^  How 
dreadful  is  the  tyranny  of  the  passions."  But 
his  love  had  undergone  a  change.  It  was  as 
intense  as  ever,  but  mixed  with  a  sort  of 
fierceness  that  prompted  him  to  exult  in 
any  misery  he  might  cause  Lady  Fernmore. 
^'  I  cannot  bear  to  think  she  should  reject  me, 
and  yet  be  happy." 

He  then  calmly  considered  his  schemes, 
and  his  first  object  was  to  ascertain  whom  she 
did  love.  He  thought  of  Morton,  and  then 
rejected  the  idea ;  ^'  but  I  can  discover.'' 
Such  was  his  consolation. 

He  stood  for  one  moment  calmly  reviewing 
his  chance  of  success,  and  then  resolved  not 
to  be  foiled  in  his  purpose — to  carry  his 
scheme  into  effect  either  by  threats  or  per- 
suasion ; — and,  if  then  repulsed,  either  to 
break  the  spirit  or  quell  the  pride  that  durst 
alike  set  at  nought  his  love  and  hate. 

When  Lady  Fernmore  entered  the  house,. 
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she  nislied  to  her  room  ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
her  position  stnick  her  with  terror. 

"  Oh  !  why  did  not  all  this  sooner  occur  to 
me?  Unguided  and  unsupported,  how  can  I 
extricate  myself  from  this  well-laid  snare? 
And  yet  I  have  not  a  friend  on  earth  to  whom 
I  can  apply  for  assistance.  And  my  husband 
— can  his  health  have  suffered — his  returning 
energies  been  quenched  ?  Alas  !  into  what  an 
abyss  have  I  fallen,  the  unknowing  instrument 
or  abettor  of  his  destruction  !" 

As  this  thought  passed  through  her  mind, 
the  cold  dew  of  agony  rose  to  her  brow,  and 
she  seemed  to  feel  so  thoroughly  bewildered 
that  she  feared  her  senses  would  forsake  her. 
She  could  not  weep,  her  throbbing  temples, 
her  burning  eyelids,  felt  as  though  they  would 
have  quenched  her  tears  ;  and  she  paced  to 
and  fro  the  chamber  in  a  state  of  excessive 
mental  excitement.  She  wallvcd  to  the  win- 
dow, threw  up  the  sash,  and,  as  she  leant 
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out,  the  unlioly  hope  flashed  on  her  that  she 
might  accidentally  overbalance  herself,  and 
her  troubles  end,  her  form  be  crushed  out  of 
the  appearance  of  humanity.  But  this  did  not 
happen,  and  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
quiet  scene  and  the  cool  air  composed  her  to 
a  degree  of  calmness.  She  began  to  review 
the  conversation  that  she  had  just  had  with 
Trevor,  to  consider,  as  coolly  as  she  might, 
the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  she  at 
last  just  dared  to  hope  that,  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  own  most  wicked  ends,  he  had 
hinted  at  what  even  his  extreme  wickedness 
scarce  would  dare  to  practise. 

"  Oh  that  this  may  be  possible — may  be 
true !  All  other  evils  seem  light  when 
viewed  in  comparison  with  the  ruin  of  Lord 
Pernmore's  health." 

She  forgot  the  insults  she  had  received, 
the  threats  she  had  listened  to — all  else  was 
absorbed  in  her  fears  for  her  husband's  life. 
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"No  time  "was  to  be  lost  in  requesting  the 
immediate  attendance  of  Mr.  Smith.  And 
then  she  gave  directions  to  Pauline  that 
when  he  arrived,  he  might  be  shown  into 
her  sitting-room,  and  that  she  might  be  in- 
formed of  his  arrival  before  he  should  have 
had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Maxwell, 
or  even  before  he  was  introduced  to  his  lord- 
ship's chamber.  She  resolved  to  confide 
her  hopes  and  fears  to  ^Ir.  Smith  before  he 
should  have  seen  his  patient.  And  while 
pacing  her  room,  in  earnest  expectation  of 
his  arrival,  she  reconsidered  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Trevor's  conduct.  The  enormity 
of  it  appeared  to  increase  as  she  dwelt 
upon  it.  His  cool,  calculating  malice,  his 
treachery,  the  fearful  mixture  of  passions, 
opposite  in  their  nature,  and  yet  equally 
depraved. 

^^  But  I  feel  innocent;  I  shall  fear  nothing 
if  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith  be  favourable.    I 
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can  then  wait  in  confidence  till  better  times 
shall  come  —  till  I  can  meet  some  friend 
who  will  free  me  from  this  hateful  thral- 
dom." 

Lady  Fernmore's  spirit  rose  with  the  fresh 
calls  on  it.  She  bathed  her  brows  with  eau- 
de-Cologne,  smoothed  her  ruffled  hair,  and 
walked  into  Lord  Fernmore's  room,  where 
she  perceived,  as  usual,  calm  and  placid,  her 
bitterest  enemy — John  Trevor. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 


"  There  are  some 
"Wlio  look  for  nothing  in  the  time  to  come, 
'Nov  good  nor  evil,  neither  hope  nor  fear — 
Nothing  remains,  or  cheerful  or  severe. 

Leave  her,  and  let  us  her  distress  explore. 
She  heeds  it  not — she  has  been  left  before." 

Ceabbe. 

Lord  Fernmoee  had  been  daily  improving 
in  health  for  the  last  fortnight.  He  had  re- 
gained in  a  great  measure  his  power  of  arti- 
culation, the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  freedom 
from  pain ;  but  his  mental  progress  kept  no 
pace  with  his  bodily  amendment — in  fact, 
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tliey  seemed  to  advance  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion. 

Lady  Fernmore  had  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  him  understand,  first,  that  he  was 
in  Westmoreland,  not  in  Shropshire,  and 
then  to  convince  him  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  aforementioned  county.  He  contended 
that  he  might,  if  she  chose,  reach  home  in  a 
few  hours.  Then,  too,  his  memory  was  so 
impaired  :  the  events  of  yesterday  were  for- 
gotten, or  else  jumbled  up  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  with  the  circumstances  of  former 
years.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  gain  strength 
at  the  expense  of  his  mind,  and  this  circum- 
stance had  filled  her  with  many  an  anxious 
and  gloomy  foreboding. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  day  that 
Lord  Fernmore  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
more  clear  and  collected  in  his  views — the 
past,  present,  and  future  were  arranged  with 
a  comparative  distinctness  in  his  mind,  and 
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slie  had  almost  enjoyed  a  conversation  held 
■^vith  him  on  that  day  previously  to  her  walk 
with  Trevor — a  walk  which  seemed,  in  its 
course,  to  have  crumhled  to  atoms  every  hope 
that  had  dawned  on  her. 

As  Edith  now  entered  Lord  Fernniore's 
room,  Trevor  was  contradicting  some  pro- 
position of  his  lordship's,  and  the  words,  '^  I 
am  sure  you  may  not  do  it,"  called  forth  from 
the  invalid  the  energetic  reply  of  ^^  But  I 
will !" 

Trevor  rose  from  his  chair  when  Edith 
entered  the  room,  and  was  about  to  leave  it ; 
hut  Lord  Fernmorc  said,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
siderable irritability,  '^  Xo,  no  ;  stay  and  tell 
her  what  I  mean — what  I  wish — what  I  will." 

The  vrords  were  hurried  forth  and  scarcely 
articulate  from  the  excitement  of  the  speaker. 

Edith  could  not  but  notice  the  rude  man- 
ner in  which  she  was  designated  by  her  hus- 
band as  '''her,"  and  she  felt  that  she  could 
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not  receive  any  suggestions  from  Trevor — 
conlcl  not  be  so  degraded  as  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  him  ;  therefore  she  walked  up 
to  Lord  Fernmorej  and  taking  his  hand  said, 
"  I  am  sure  you  know  that  whatever  you  wish 
or  intend  you  shall  have.  I  will  do  anything 
you  like,  only  you  must  not  exert  yourself  to 
tell  me  now,  but  wait  until  to-morrow." 

^^  I  thought  so,"  observed  Lord  Fernmore, 
with  the  triumphant  manner  of  a  pleased 
child  who  has  got  its  own  way.  This  reply 
was  made  to  Trevor,  but  he  answered  not ; 
and  bowing  to  Lady  Fernmore,  he  left  the 
room. 

*^  I  want  to  go  home  to-morrow,"  continued 
his  lordship  to  Edith  after  a  short  silence. 
^'  Mr.  Maxwell  said  you  would  not  allow  me. 
But  you  will  ?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Lady  Fernmore 
earnestly.  '^  I  shall  be  rejoiced  once  more  to 
be  at  home." 
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But  when  she  considered  -what  that  home 
would  be — a  solitude  broken  only  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  imbecile  man  whom  she  had 
perhaps  indirectly  assisted  in  injuring — her 
courage  forsook  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  Edith  ?  You  shall  not 
go  to — to — Eedsay  unless  you  like.  I  can 
go  with  him — Mr.  Maxwell  I  mean." 

^'I  will  go  wherever  you  prefer,  Lord 
Femmore.  I  must  nurse  you  and  take  care 
of  you." 

Childish  as  this  conversation  may  appear, 
Edith  felt  it  to  be  an  improvement.  Lord 
Fernmore  had  recollected  the  name  of  his 
j)lace  in  Shropshire ;  he  had  continued  the 
chain  of  ideas  that  had  possessed  him  when 
she  first  entered  the  room.  All  at  once  the 
reason  of  this  seemed  to  flash  on  her  mind. 
During  the  last  three  days  he  had  been  en- 
tirely without  medicine.  Could  there  be  any 
ingredient  in  those  draughts  administered  by 
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Trevor  whicli  weakened  the  intellect  or  para- 
lysed the  faculties  ?  Mr.  Smith  had,  on  his 
last  visit,  expressly  ordered  that  no  medicine 
of  any  kind  was  to  be  given  to  his  patient ; 
but  that  he  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  nature,  and  trust  more  to  the 
strength  of  his  constitution.  This  direction 
she  had  repeated  carefully  both  to  Martigne 
and  Woodyatt,  who  alternately  supplied  her 
place  by  Lord  Fernmore.  The  coincidence 
struck  her,  and  filled  her  anew  with  appre- 
hension; and  she  awaited  with  tenfold  anxiety 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith.  In  her  agitation 
she  dwelt  but  slightly  on  the  artifice  employed 
by  Trevor  to  prejudice  the  weak  mind  of  Lord 
Fernmore  against  her.  She  understood  that 
such  a  system  would  form  one  of  Trevor's 
modes  of  proving  his  hatred  for  her,  and 
that  she  should  have  to  contend  with  open 
and  covert  insult  from  him,  and  must  learn 
to  bear  patiently  the  misconstructions  and 
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irritabilities  of  him  who  was  her  only  relation 
in  the  world.  Lord  Fernmore  was  to  be  made 
a  tool  of  yengeance  against  herself. 

After  some  time  of  considerable  suspense, 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith  was  announced  to 
Lady  Fernmore,  and  she  hastened  to  meet 
him,  first  of  all  giving  dii-ections  that  Mar- 
tis^ne  should  remain  with  Lord  Fernmore 
during  her  absence. 

"  How  can  I  explain  to  Mr.  Smith  all  the 
difficulties  of  my  position  ?  "  Such  was  the 
reflection  of  the  young  countess  as  she  has- 
tened to  her  sitting-room.  *'  I  cannot  im- 
plicate Trevor  without  some  stronger  foun- 
dation than  suspicion ;  and  yet  my  confidence 
in  him  is  gone." 

The  respectable  country  practitioner  who 
had  been  thus  hastily  summoned  was  as  rough 
and  uncouth  in  his  appearance  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  A  large,  heavy  figure,  a  head  that 
seemed  even  too  ponderous  for  the  trunk  to 
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which,  it  appertained,  an  ntter  disregard  of 
taste  and  neatness  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
dress — all  suggested  a  much  stronger  resem- 
blance to  an  honest  grazier,  than  any  affinity 
to  the  courtly  London  physician.  But  the 
voice  was  sweet  and  soothing ;  it  was  so  re- 
markably soft  that,  on  first  hearing  it,  you 
started  Avith  a  pleasurable  surprise ;  it  was  so 
unexpected,  so  little  in  unison  with  the  un- 
couth form  from  which  it  proceeded. 

This  circumstance  had  rather  prepossessed 
Edith  in  favour  of  Mr.  Smith  ;  at  least  it  had 
served  to  reconcile  her  to  his  attendance  in  a 
sick  room;  and  from  the  few  opportunities 
she  had  had  of  judging,  she  believed  him  to 
be  an  eccentric  man,  though  a  kind  and 
clever  one.  In  general  his  words  were  so 
few,  and  his  manner  so  peculiarly  passive, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  elicit  his  opinion,  or 
form  any  judgment  of  his  character;  and 
this  uncertainty  tended  to  increase  the  diffi- 
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culty  Edith  felt  in  stating  her  anxieties  and 
miserable  doubts. 

Such  was  the  individual  before  whom  she 
presented  herself;  and  she  introduced  the 
subject  by  apologising  for  a  summons  sent 
so  abruptly,  and  at  so  late  an  hour  in  the 
evening. 

!Mr.  Smith  noticed  the  voice,  that  was 
almost  husky  from  emotion,  and  naturally 
supposed  that  Lord  Fernmore  had  had  a  re- 
lapse. He  inquired,  ^'  if  such  were  the 
case?" 

^^Iso;  I  consider  his  lordship  somewhat 
better  than  when  you  last  paid  him  a  visit." 

This  opinion  was  given  with  so  much 
effort — the  face  was  pale  from  emotion,  with 
the  exception  of  one  bright,  burning  spot  on 
the  cheek — that  Mr.  Smith  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  so  much  excitement,  though 
he  had  too  much  tact  to  notice  it.  So  in 
order  to  induce  some  return  of  composure, 
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he  very  lengthily  and  very  quietly,  in  his 
peculiarly  soft  voice,  went  on  describing 
the  favourable  symptoms  he  had  observed  in 
Lord  Fernmore  ;  that  his  sudden  illness  had 
given  him  a  cause  for  alarm,  which  had  now 
no  existence,  and  that  these  wished  for  re- 
sults were  owing  to  the  care  and  watchful- 
ness which  her  ladyship  had  never  relaxed 
for  one  instant. 

Edith  listened  to  all;  and  when  the  speaker 
had  concluded,  she,  with  a  violent  effort, 
gasped  forth  the  words, 

^^  I  am  afraid  all  is  useless."  The  barrier 
had  been  passed,  the  words  spoken,  the 
whole  catalogue  of  her  fears  and  misgivings 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Maxwell  were  confided 
to  her  listener.  She  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  not  a  medical  man,  that  his 
experience  was  to  her  matter  of  question, 
that  she  feared  there  was  some  mistake  made 
in  the  medicines  given  by  him  to  her  hus- 
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band,  and  that  these  circumstances  had 
gained  an  importance,  from  her  having  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Maxwell  was  utterly  un- 
principled. 

''  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Lady  Femmore  ? 
That  fact  alone  would  induce  me  to  attach 
importance  to  circumstances  possibly  acci- 
dental." 

"  Indeed  he  is  very  wicked,"  replied  Edith 
with  childlike  naivete, 

''I  have  been  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
^'  thus  to  place  Lord  Femmore  so  much  in 
his  power;  but  it  is  an  error  I  can  easily 
rectify ;  I  will  ride  over  each  day  to  Moston, 
and  keep  a  strict  surveillance  over  Mr.  Max- 
well; but  you  must  be  aware  that  strict 
care  and  prudence  are  necessary  in  our  deal- 
ings with  him.  Yoiu'  path  of  duty  is  a  diffi- 
cult one;  but  I  think  that  there  are  no 
windings  in  it.  You  can  see  how  to  act. 
I  can  only  say  that  my  best  wishes  attend 
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both  yourself  and  Lord  Pernmore.    And  now 
sliall  I  visit  my  patient  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith's  report  was  a  favourable  one  ; 
and  he  directed  that  the  plan  which  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  should  be  continued,  and  no 
medicine  that  was  administered  was  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Maxwell. 

"  Still,  Lady  Fernmore,  he  must  not  be 
led  to  suppose  that  such  an  arrangement  is 
anything  but  the  effect  of  accident.  You 
have  no  proof  of  his  having  tampered  with 
the  health  of  his  patient ;  your  grounds  for 
supposing  so  are  a  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter. Am  I  not  correct?"  inquired  Mr. 
Smith,  as  Edith's  brow  became  crimson,  and 
a  look  of  anxiety  passed  over  her  face. 

"  He  implied  that  such  was  the  case ;  but 
I  am  willing  to  hope  that  it  was  only  said 
by  way  of  threat  to  me." 

^^  I  think  it  could  not  have  been  a  reality ; 
but  I  will  visit  Moston  again  to-morrow." 
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3tlr.  Sniitli  had  an  interview  witli  Maxwell 
before  leaving  the  Manor  House,  and,  on 
his  way  home,  he  pondered  much  on  the 
talent  and  duplicity  that  he  had  shown.  He 
expressed  infinite  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
Lord  Fernmore,  he  received  with  pleasure 
the  intimation  Mr.  Smith  gave  him  of  his 
paying  a  daily  visit  to  Moston,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  always  wished,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  lordship's  illness,  that  his 
visits  should  be  thus  frequent. 

Eut  this  did  not  blind  his  auditor,  ^o 
one  would  have  supposed,  under  the  heavy 
exterior  of  the  country  apothecary,  there 
lurked  a  keen  spirit  of  observation,  a  clear 
judgment,  and  much  cultivation  of  mind. 
He  had  remarked  the  incidents  at  the  Manor 
House  with  diligence  and  discrimination;  and 
there  had  been  a  something  in  Maxwell's  ex- 
pression, both  when  addressing  Lady  Fern- 
more  and  when  watching  her,  that  had  excited 
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liis  surprise.  Can  tliey  liave  been  previously 
acquainted?  was  a  question  lie  had  asked 
himself  a  few  days  before.  And,  during  his 
ride  home,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  that  Lady  Fernmore 
had  grounds  of  dislike  against  him  before 
she  met  him  at  Moston  Manor  House. 

^^I  can  perceive  a  decided  improvement  in 
Lord  Fernmore  within  these  last  few  days,"' 
remarked  Mr.  Smith  to  Edith,  shortly  after 
the  events  we  have  just  described.  '^I  think 
you  may  soon  trace  your  steps  homewards." 

''Mr.  Maxwell  accompanies  us,"  said 
Edith,  in  reply. 

"  Impossible  ! "  ejaculated  Mr.  Smith, 
startled  out  of  his  usual  quiet  manner  by 
this  unheard-of  arrangement. 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  continued  Lady  Fern- 
more.  "  Mr.  Maxwell  has  obtained  an  influ- 
ence over  his  lordship's  mind  as  complete  as- 
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it  is  distressing.  I  have  not  a  voice  in  any 
measnre ;  indeedj  any  opposition  on  my  part 
is  sufficient  to  bring  an  aiTangement  to  a 
speedy  adoption." 

^^  But  siu-ely  Mr.  Maxwell  would  feel 
how  ill-timed,  how  uncalled  for,  is  such  an 
intrusion." 

"That  conviction  would  have  no  weight; 
viewed  as  an  annoyance  to  myself,  it  would 
be  the  more  certainly  acted  on." 

"  Then,  Lady  Femmore,  I  would  advise 
you  to  proceed  to  London  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible— there,  surely,  the  advice  and  attend- 
ance of  yoiu'  own  family  physician  will  free 
you  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Maxwell,  and  you  will  have  friends  on  whose 
counsel  and  regard  you  can  rely." 

"I  will  try,"  was  all  the  answer  Edith 
made.  She  considered  the  plan  too  promis- 
ing to  meet  with  success,  as  for  many  days 
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she  had  undergone  a  series  of  refusals  from 
her  husband  to  anything,  however  trivial, 
she  had  proposed. 

Mr.  Smith  introduced  to  Lord  Fernmore 
the  subject  of  his  immediate  removal  from 
Moston,  and  return  home.  The  invalid 
readily  agreed  to  go.  "I  shall  have  Max- 
well with  me  ;  you  know  I  could  not  travel 
without  him." 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  you  are  so  much  bet- 
ter, that  now  doctors  and  their  medicines  are 
your  worst  enemies." 

Lord  Fernmore  made  no  reply — he  re- 
mained obstinately  bent  on  his  purpose — 
perhaps  sulky — and  such  was  the  result  of 
almost  every  remonstrance  offered  by  Edith 
to  any  arrangement.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  Lord  Fernmore,  and  his  deci- 
sion always  contained  some  negative  to 
Edith's  wishes,  and  generally  some  indi- 
rect or  ill-concealed  insult  to  her.     He  had 
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gained  absolute  dominion  over  his  patient, 
and  never  relaxed  Hs  ascendancy  for  one 
instant,  and  Edith  often  pondered  on  the 
strange  accident  that  should  have  placed  her 
comfort  and  happiness  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  one  as  Trevor. 

^' I  shall  return  home  through  Derbyshire," 
said  Lord  Femmore  to  Edith,  on  the  last 
morning  they  were  to  spend  at  Moston.  All 
opposition  was  vain,  but  she  did  venture  to 
suggest  that  such  an  unnecessary  journey  at 
so  late  a  time  of  year  would  be  very  hazard- 
ous to  an  invalid. 

'^  Maxwell  says  it  is  the  best  way ;  I  am 
sure  he  knows." 

^'  Consult  your  own  judgment.  Lord  Fern- 
more,  and  that  will  surely  tell  you  that  this 
plan  is  not  half  so  good  as  your  proceeding 
to  London  as  directly  as  possible." 

^'  I  am  sure,  Edith,  I  don't  know  why 
you   wish   so   much  to   arrive   in  London. 
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Maxwell  told  me  why,  and,  I  remember,  the 
reason  was  not  a  good  one ;  but  I  shall  ga 
through  Derbyshire.     Let  me  see." 

Lady  Fernmore  said  no  more ;  for  the 
future  she  offered  no  remonstrance  to  any- 
thing suggested  by  Trevor  and  approved  of 
by  her  husband.  '^  As  long  as  I  am  not  com- 
promising my  sense  of  duty,  or  failing  in 
self-respect,  I  will  submit — 1  cannot  again 
subject  myself  to  such  painful  suspicions." 

Lord  Fernmore  made  no  further  progress 
in  regaining  his  powers  of  mind.  He  had 
no  longer  the  confused  recollection  which 
had  at  first  proved  so  much  imbecility  in  the 
beginning  of  his  illness.  E'ow  the  most  ap- 
parent mental  defect  was  the  perfect  sub- 
mission he  paid  to  Maxwell,  and  an  obsti- 
nacy to  the  facts  that  were  placed  before 
him.  Light  was  dark — bitter  was  sweet.  IS'o 
process  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  Edith  or 
his  attendants,   could   convince  him  of  his 
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error — but  one  word  from  Maxwell,  either 
througli  fear  or  conviction,  immediately  placed 
the  matter  in  question  in  its  true  light,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  disease  was  overcome  by 
the  perfect  subjection  in  which  he  remained 
to  his  adviser.  One  peculiar  intonation  of 
his  voice  was  sufficient  to  bring  an  assent 
from  Lord  Eernmore — to  cause  him  instantly 
to  yield  up  any  scheme  or  opinion. 

But  Edith  felt  that  her  power  was  gone. 
The  victim  spurned  from  him  those  who 
would  have  freed  him  from  his  fetters,  and 
she  could  but  weep  and  pray,  and  anxiously 
watch  for  any  ray  of  hope,  any  change  that 
should  place  her  husband  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  Trevor.  Since  that  evening  that  had 
disclosed  to  her  his  villany,  she  had  never 
spoken  to  him,  and  it  was  not  one  of  the 
least  painful  of  her  humiliations  to  hear 
Lord  Eernmore  recommending  Maxwell  to 
Iter  friendship,  her   esteem,  her  gratitude, 
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and  tliis,  too,  often  in  the  presence  of  the 
man  who  wonld  have  injured  them  both  so 
deeply,  who  had  had  the  power  to  wound 
her  feelings  to  the  quick. 

One  other  trial  remained  for  her  during 
her  stay  at  Moston.  She  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  how  Trevor  intended  to 
travel,  as  he  was  to  accompany  them  on  their 
journey  home.  Surely,  thought  Edith,  he 
will  not  take  a  seat  in  the  carriage  with 
Pauline,  nor  can  he  presume  to  intrude  in 
the  same  carriage  with  Lord  Fernmore  and 
myself.  And  it  did  seem  impossible,  inas- 
much as  it  was  a  travelling  chariot.  Still,  his 
lordship  always  spoke  of  Maxwell  as  "coming 
with  us;"  and  once  he  had  expressed  himself 
pleased  with  the  carriage  being  "so  very 
roomy."  The  arrangements,  however,  re- 
mained to  Edith  a  mystery,  and  she  only 
felt  sure  of  one  thing,  that  she  would  not 
occupy  the  same  carriage  with  Trevor — that 
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Pauline  should  be  her  companion  in  prefe- 
rence to  him. 

Many  kind  ^yishes  and  friendly  farewells 
had  been  bestowed  on  Edith  by  the  simple- 
hearted,  excellent  proprietors  of  Moston ;  the 
last  imperial  had  been  placed  on  the  carriage, 
the  steps  let  down,  and  everything  had  been 
announced  as  right  by.Woodyatt,  when  Lord 
Fernmore,  supported  by  Trevor  and  Mar- 
tigne,  prepared  to  leave  the  quiet  roof  that 
had  given  him  shelter.  Edith  had  turned 
round  with  tearful  eyes  to  repeat  once  more 
''  Good  bye  "  to  the  kind  old  couple  who  had 
so  long  been  their  hosts — to  take  a  parting 
look  at  the  scene  that  awoke  within  her  me- 
mories of  anguish — and  when  she  reached 
the  carriage,  Lord  Fernmore  was  already 
seated  in  it.  She  entered  ;  and  bowing  dis- 
tantly to  Trevor,  who  was  standing  by,  she 
desired  Woodyatt  to  close  the  door.  Imme- 
diately then  on  hearing  this,  Trevor,  without 
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explanation  or  apology,  seated  himself  by  her 
side,  and  then  told  the  servant  all  was  ready. 

"  "Wait  one  instant,  Woodyatt,"  said  Lady 
Eernmore.  ^'I  think,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Lord 
Fernmore  cannot  intend  this  intrusion ;  either 
you  or  I  must  leave  the  carriage." 

^^  I  am  very  sorry,  Lady  Fernmore,  that 
such  is  your  determination  ;  but  you  will  find 
that  his  lordship  cannot  travel  without  me, 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  most  hazardous  to 
attempt  it." 

Edith  did  not  choose  to  appeal  to  her  hus- 
band. She  was  not  inclined  to  try  conclusions 
with  Maxwell,  well  knowing  that  he  would 
be  the  victor.  It  was  too  much  to  be  told 
that  Lord  Fernmore  could  dispense  with  her 
society,  but  not  with  Mr.  Maxwell's.  She 
therefore  replied,  with  much  dignity,  ^^Then, 
in  that  case,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  prefer  travelling 
with  Pauline."  And  she  accepted  her  arm  ; 
and  to  her  numerous  and  surprised  questions 
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of  ^^  Am  I  to  travel  with  Miladi  ?  "  ''  Surely, 
Pauline,"  replied  Lady  Fernmore,  "it  is  too 
cold  for  you  to  travel  on  the  barouche  box. 
Martigne  must  attend  his  lordship,  and 
Woodyatt  shall  remain  with  this  carriage." 

Lady  Fernmore  felt  cheered  by  the  respect- 
ful attentions  of  Pauline,  who  endeavoured 
to  show  her  sense  of  the  indignity  offered  to 
her  mistress  by  redoubled  zeal.  And  when- 
ever they  changed  horses,  Woodyatt  came  to 
the  carriage  window  and  asked  "  if  her  lady- 
ship would  not  wish  him  to  inquire  how  Lord 
Fernmore  bore  his  journey  ?" 

Edith's  conviction  was,  that  there  is  no 
companionship  so  degrading  as  an  association 
with  vice. 

And  thus  they  travelled  till,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  their  journey,  they  arrived  at  Deer- 
hurst,  in  Derbyshire ;  and  Maxwell  declared 
that  a  week's  rest  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  patient.     This  was  another  point  on 
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which  Edith  totally  differed  from  him ;  but 
she  felt  now  almost  indifferent  to  any  schemes 
proposed ;  and,  though  she  felt  assured  that 
Mr.  Maxwell  did  not  act  without  some  mo- 
tive— that  every  arrangement,  however  ap- 
parently trifling,  still  bore  its  due  weight  in 
the  chain  of  circumstances  that  seemed  to  her 
inexplicable — she  had  learned  to  acquiesce, 
and  to  avoid,  above  all  things,  any  discus- 
sion. Had  she  known  the  intention  of  Max- 
well in  bringing  them  to  Deerhurst ;  had 
she  imagined  that  within  its  quiet  and  se- 
cluded precincts  dwelt  one  whom  she  would 
have  wished  to  avoid  and  yet  most  ardently 
desired  to  meet ;  had  she  been  aware  of  the 
struggle  that  awaited  her,  less  apathy  would 
have  marked  her  manner  of  receiving  Lord 
Fernmore's  communication,  ""We  are  to  re- 
main here  one  week." 

Time  and  circumstancesbring  about  mighty 
changes  ;  and  perhaps  the  least  noticed,  but 
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not  the  least  remarkable,  are  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  our  feelings  and  characters. 
Lady  Femmore,  the  once  proud  and  super- 
ciKous  Edith  Yernon,  had  become  well-nigh 
accustomed  to  travel  with  her  husband's  do- 
mestics, to  receive  this  indignity  from  the 
hands  of  him  who  had  pledged  himself  to 
shield  her  fi-om  indignity  and  unkindness, 
and  over  whom  she  had  watched  and  tended 
in  suffering  and  sorrow.  She  thought  with 
Young, 

"  The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss ;  it  breaks  at  erery  breeze." 

But  did  no  resentful  feelings  cross  her  mind 
at  the  dominion  of  the  man  who  had  usurped 
thus  completely  her  influence  as  a  wife,  who 
made  her  comply  Avith  his  dark  schemes, 
and  in  whose  meshes  both  herself  and  her 
husband  seemed  so  inextricably  involved  ? 
Did  she  bear  his  insults  and  interference  with 
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no  sIlow  of  resentment  ?  Not  one  word  of 
anger  passed  Iier  lips,  but  she  felt  it  all  most 
deeply ;  and  it  is  most  true  that 
*'  They  are  the  patient  sorrows  which  touch  nearest." 
From  girlhood  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  conceal  her  feelings;  and  thus  she  had 
been  often  supposed  to  be  cold-hearted  and 
indifferent.  She  had  early  learned  to  hide 
an  aching  heart  under  a  smiling  brow,  and 
now  she  showed  not,  by  one  passionate  com- 
plaint or  angry  gesture,  that  many  of  her 
daily  humiliations  entered  her  soul,  and 
served  the  purpose  of  him  by  whom  they 
were  directed. 

Trevor  sometimes,  as  he  watched  with  a 
thrill  of  loving  hate  the  calm  brow  and 
the  dignified,  passive  bearing  of  Lady 
Eernmore,  inquired,  ^^If  it  did  pass  un- 
heeded ?  If  every  trial  of  her  patience  failed? 
Does  she  feel  ?  'No ;  not  sufficiently  as  yet. 
I  am  not  content  with  this  calm  spirit  of  en- 
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durance.  She  shall  feel  some  faint  reflection 
of  Tvhat  I  have  felt ;  shall  endure  the  pangs 
of  a  passion  that  cannot  be  listened  to  ;  shall 
learn  the  tortures  of  unrequited  love.  "We 
will  to  Deerhurst." 

"VThen  Lord  Fernniore  announced  to  Edith, 
in  his  usual  placid  tone,  that  they  were  going 
to  remain  a  week  at  Deerhurst,  she  felt  com- 
pletely astonished.  The  neighbourhood  was 
so  beautiful,  that  in  the  summer  the  small 
inn  added  to  its  accommodations,  and  some- 
times collected  under  its  roof  one  or  two 
families.  But  in  the  winter  the  temporary 
additions  were  dismantled,  and  the  ^' White 
Lion  "  became  very  incapable  of  receiving 
into  its  den  such  a  party  as  Lord  Fernmore's, 
that  is  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

Edith,  therefore,  when  she  heard  of  this 
arrangement,  could  not  help  expressing  sur- 
prise ;  and  she  observed  that  the  inn  was  ill 
suited  for  so  long  a  halt. 
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"  You  do  not  feel  much,  fatigued — sup- 
pose you  rested  at  some  more  convenient 
place." 

Lord  Fernmore  felt  very  well ;  but  lie  had 
been  told  he  was  to  remain  at  Deerhurst  for 
one  week,  to  recover  his  health  and  strength ; 
and  rest  after  his  previous  exertion.  But 
the  idea  had  entered  the  weak  mind  of  his 
lordship  that  the  place  was  cold  and  very 
small,  and  there  was  an  evident  savour  of 
tobacco  which  clung  to  the  rooms,  and  ren- 
dered them  utterly  distasteful  to  the  fasti- 
dious senses  of  the  invalid.  Therefore  when 
Edith  suggested  that  he  might  without  risk 
proceed  on  his  journey  immediately,  he  felt 
somewhat  encouraged,  for  it  was  precisely 
the  idea  that  had  occurred  to  him ;  and  he 
accordingly  turned  to  Trevor  to  ascertain 
what  was  to  be  done. 

"You  said  I  must  feel  tired,  did  you  not. 
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Jlr.  2Ia:ciL'cU  }  Ycs^  yes,  that  was  it,  Edith — 
Mr.  Maxwell  said  I  icas  tireclJ^ 

The  whole  arrangement  was  so  absurd, 
and  the  docility  of  Lord  Termnore  so  pro- 
yoking,  that  Edith  could  not  control  the 
smile  of  scorn  that  played  over  her  lip,  nor 
prevent  the  sparkle  of  the  eye  which  told  of 
indignant  contempt.  Trevor  stole  one  glance 
at  her,  and  their  eyes  met.  Her  expression 
immediately  changed  to  one  of  the  deepest 
pity  for  her  husband.  Trevor  was  exces- 
sively annoyed  at  the  mistake  made  by  his 
victim,  but  his  manner  betrayed  it  not ;  and, 
assuming  that  peculiar  intonation  which 
never  failed  to  prociu'e  an  assent  from  Lord 
Pernmore,  he  said, 

^*  If  your  lordship  does  not  feel  fatigued, 
we  can  proceed  to-morrow  morning.  What 
do  you  feel  disposed  to  do  ?  " 

Lord  Femmore  gave  an  uncertain  glance 
at  Edith,  as  though  to  ascertain  if*  she  would 
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take  his  part;  but  she  had  turned  away, 
sick  at  heart.  Therefore  he  answered  quickly 
and  nervously, 

''  Oh,  stay,  stay,  by  all  means  !  " 

'^My  dear  husband  !"  burst  from  Edith,'as 
she  walked  out  of  the  room,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  her  lip  quivering  with  emo- 
tion. 

Trevor  watched  her  departure  with  a  ma- 
licious pleasure.  ^'She  knows  it  not,"  he 
muttered.  '^  The  greater  triumph  for  me." 
-  ^'Why  are  we  to  remain  here  six  long 
days  ?"  thought  Lady  Fernmore.  ^^  Trevor 
does  nothing  without  a  motive;  every  stroke 
tells,  and  his  plans  are  the  result  of  deep 
consideration.  My  dear  husband,  would 
that  I  could  restore  you  to  your  reason 
and  your  judgment !  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  thus  duped  and  fooled." 

She  gave  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of 
weeping.  '^  For  myself  I  care  not — I  can  feel 
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indifferent  to  the  petty  miseries  that  are 
peculiarly  my  own ;  but  to  see  you  thus 
trampled  on — you  Tvho  are  so  far  bQueath 
the  level  of  his  intellect — you  who  should 
be  soothed  and  indulged — I  cannot  bear  it." 

A  voice  whispered,  ^^  But  you  must.*'  It 
was  Trevor's;  and  Edith  arose  and  bolted 
her  door.  She  buried  her  face  in  her  pillow 
that  her  sobs  might  not  be  heard  ;  and  again, 
as  the  dreary  past  rushed  to  her  mind,  she 
inquired — '^  Can  his  mental  powers  have 
been  tampered  with  ?  I  would  bear  pa- 
tiently the  hardest  lot  to  have  that  dreadful 
fear  done  away  with."  She  could  not  an- 
swer the  question,  and  her  only  reply  was, 
"My  heart  wiU  break." 

The  following  day  was  Sunday.  Edith 
saw  from  the  little  window  of  her  room, 
the  spire  of  the  village  church.  "  There  I 
shall  surely  find  consolation ;  and  it  is  many 
weeks  since  I  have  been  able   from  such 
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a  place  to  offer  up  prayers  or  thanks- 
giying." 

She  accordingly  prepared  for  her  walk 
thither,  and  determined  to  set  out  alone. 
Pauline  and  Marti gne  were  both  Eoman 
Catholics,  and  Woodyatt  a  good  substitute 
during  her  absence,  as  a  keen  observer  of 
the  movements  of  Trevor. 

She  entered  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Lord  Fernmore,  to  wish  him  '^  Good-bye," 
before  she  left  the  inn,  and,  as  usual,  Trevor 
was  seated  with  him. 

'^I  am  going  to  church,"  said  Edith  to 
her  husband.  "  You  will  spare  me  for  the 
next  two  hours  ?" 

"  Lady  Eernmore  is  going  to  church,  Mr. 
Maxwell.  Will  not  you  go,  too  ?"  said  his 
lordship,  with  the  cunning  of  a  child  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  its  nurse. 

^'  I  could  not,"  replied  Maxwell,  in  a  tone 
of  so  much  emotion,  that  Edith  looked  at  the 
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speaker  witli  astonisliineiit ;  but  no  more 
was  said.  So  she  arranged  Lord  Fernmore's 
footstool,  and  having  tenderly  repeated  her 
adieus,  she  set  forth  on  her  way. 

"Lady  Fernmore  is  very  good,"  observed 
his  lordship  to  Trevor.  "  I  think  she  is  very 
good." 

'^ I  do  not  P^  replied  Trevor,  with  the  well- 
known  tone  of  voice.  '^I  do  not!  Do  you 
tliink,  my  lord,  she  loves  you  ?" 

"  She  is  very  kind,"  said  the  invalid  in  a 
deprecating  accent. 

^'  Do  you  think  she  loves  you  ?"  repeated 
Trevor,  in  the  slow  marked  manner,  and  with 
a  sneer  that  fixed  the  attention  of  his  listener. 
"Do  you  think  slie  loves  you"^  No!  She 
loves  a  Mr.  Morton,  whom  she  is  gone  this 
day  to  see." 

Trevor  had  not  miscalculated  when  he 
supposed  that  even  the  imbecile  Lord  Fern- 
more  was  capable  of  feeling  jealousy.     Pos- 
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sibly  lie  did  not  imagine  that  a  mind  so  lost 
would  have  received  this  speech  with  so 
much  emotion ;  for  he  turned  so  very  pale, 
that  Trevor  feared  for  one  moment  he  had 
too  suddenly  aroused  his  passions,  and  that 
he  might  have  a  return  of  the  paralysis  ;  but 
after  a  few  minutes,  he  resumed  his  usual 
appearance.  And  when  Trevor  next  ad- 
dressed him,  he  appeared  absorbed  in  some 
reverie,  for  he  answered  not — 

"A  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream." 

His  slumbering  energies  had  arisen ;  his 
latent  passions  were  unfolded  as  by  the  wand 
of  a  magician ;  his  reason  kept  no  pace  with 
the  change  that  had  passed  over  his  feelings. 
Jealousy,  revenge,  with  cunning  to  employ 
them,  had  usurped  the  place  of  folly  and 
fear.  The  one  thought  that  preyed  on  his 
mind  till  it  had  caused  his  first  illness, 
namely,  the  idea  of  his  wife's  love  for  an- 
other, was  now  reawakened,  the  chord  had 
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once  again  vibrated,  and  the  dim  recollection 
of  something  wrong  in  Lady  Fernmore,  that 
had  haunted  him  through  all  his  previous 
imbecility,  was  now  plainly  traced  on  his 
brain  in  characters  of  fire. 

It  absorbed  all  other  feelings — it  over- 
mastered every  latent  association ;  reason 
faded  before  it ;  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  was  quenched.  That  fatal  thought 
was  the  one  unbroken  arch  that  reared  itself 
aloft  amidst  the  wreck  of  mind.  Trevor  had 
done  his  work.  Jealousy  had  fixed  her  fatal 
grasp  on  her  victim. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

"  He  who  glides  smoothly  o'er  life's  waveless  sea, 
Nor  feels  the  chilling  blast  of  misery, 
Looks  on  the  victim  by  the  whirlwind  toss'd, 
And  marvels  how  his  peace  of  mind  was  lost." 

BlED. 

Lady  Fernmoee  proceeded  to  churcli,  fol- 
lowing the  throng  of  villagers  whose  course 
seemed  all  to  point  to  one  common  centre. 
Her  road  passed  over  a  little  rustic  bridge, 
beneath  which  a  mountain  spring  murmured 
onwards,  and  then,  losing  itself  in  the  deep 
gully  through  which  it  chafed,  seemed  to 
turn  with  angry  defiance  from  the  scene  of 
peace  and  quiet  in  which  stood  the  church  of 
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Deerliurst.  It  -was  singularly  placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  gentle  ascent ;  and  the  church- 
yard sloped  a-vray  on  all  sides,  till  its  boun- 
daries were  lost  in  the  copsewood  and  taller 
trees  that  fringed  its  extremities.  Meadows, 
and  a  broad  expanse  of  common,  hill,  and 
dale,  were  alike  yisible  from  the  church 
porch,  or  from  under  the  magnificent  old  yew 
tree,  which,  spreading  its  branches  with  a 
winning  protection  over  the  little  time- 
worn  edifice,  gave  its  walls  a  freshness  which 
had  long,  long  since  once  belonged  to  them, 
and  which  now,  in  their  hoary  age,  were  well 
contrasted  with  the  vivid  coral  berries  and 
sober,  dark-green  foliage  of  the  old  yew  tree. 
As  was  before  remarked,  the  prospect  from 
thence  was  extensive  and  striking;  but  as 
you  passed  down  the  chui'chyard,  you  gradu- 
ally lessened  your  horizon  till,  on  reaching 
the  extremity,  the  hedgerow  alone  bounded 
your  view  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  looking 
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upwards,  tlie  house  of  God  and  the  firmament 
above  were  alone  visible.  This  prospect  con- 
veyed a  solemn  lesson,  for  it  shadowed  forth 
the  condition  of  the  just  ^ho  slept  beneath 
the  sod — their  interest  in  this  world  bounded 
by  the  narrow  coffin  and  the  silent  grave ;  but 
to  one  looking  with  the  eye  of  faith  it  spoke  of 
that  temple  not  made  with  hands,  that  house 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  These  were  the  re- 
flections that  passed  through  the  mind  of 
Lady  Fernmore  as  she  lingered  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  church,  and,  having  inquired  if 
she  could  have  a  pew,  a  respectable-looking 
old  matron  introduced  her  into  one  opposite 
the  pulpit,  and  which  she  designated  as  "  the 
parson's  pew." 

She  remained  quietly  reading  in  her  Prayer 
Book  till  the  bell  ceased  ;  and  as  the  voice  of 
the  clergyman  uttered  the  first  few  sentences, 
Edith  looked  up  and  recognised  Henry  Mor- 
ton.   He,  too,  noticed  the  veiled  and  motion- 
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less  figure  placed  before  him — the  changeless 
attitude  she  maintained  during  the  service  ; 
for,  on  perceiving  Morton,  she  had  sunk  down 
on  the  seat,  and  remained  in  one  posture 
throughout  the  service,  with  her  head  bent 
and  her  hands  rigidly  clasped  together.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  hoped  to  quiet  the 
throbbings  of  her  heart,  to  silence  the  pulsa- 
tions which  at  times,  as  the  throng  of  emo- 
tions rushed  on  her,  appeared  to  choke  her 
breath. 

One  by  one  the  congregation  departed,  and 
still  the  stranger  lady  moved  not ;  but  as 
Morton  descended  from  the  pulpit  and  passed 
her  pew,  she  tottered  forth  and  mui'mured, 
in  a  tone  scarcely  articulate  from  contend- 
ing feelings,  "  Mr.  Morton,  have  you  forgotten 
me?" 

He  turned,  and  recognised  the  only  woman 
he  ha;d  ever  loved,  the  wife  of  another. 

Edith  continued :  "  Why  did  you  forsake 

VOL.  II.  K 
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me  ?"  and  giving  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of 
weeping,  she  sank  down  on  a  bench. 

"  I  forsake  yon,  Lady  Fernmore  ?  I  only 
thought  our  paths  in  life  were  wide  asunder. 
The  conviction  came  home  to  my  mind  with 
agony." 

"Then,"  said  Edith,  "you  will  befriend 
me  now ;  for,  indeed,  I  am  utterly  miserable 
and  alone." 

Morton  felt  that  this  scene  was  not  adapted 
to  the  holy  precincts  in  which  it  took  place, 
and  that  the  excellent  parish  clerk  was  no 
fitting  confidant.  Moreover,  he  felt  strangely 
uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  Edith.  Her  being 
alone,  and  confessing  herself  so  miserable; 
her  unaccountable  appearance  in  Ms  church, 
without  Lord  Fernmore  or  any  attendant ; — 
it  was  all  mysterious.  And  precisely  as  he 
felt  her  power  over  him — ^his  very  weakness 
in  her  presence — in  proportion  did  he  dread 
any  circumstances  that  should  have  placed 
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her  in  connectioii  with  him,  have  thrown  her 
unaided  and  alone  on  his  advice  or  protec- 
tion. He  therefore  reminded  her  as  calmly 
as  he  could  that  the  time  and  place  were  ill 
suited  to  the  scene,  and  that  she  herself  must 
feel  in  how  few  ways  could  he,  circumstanced 
as  he  was,  aid  or  befriend  her. 

^^I  understand  it  all,"  exclaimed  Edith, 
as,  rising  from  her  seat,  she  dried  her  tears 
with  assumed  calmness.  "I  understand 
it  all.  Fresh  ties  have  usurped  the  place 
of  old  ones,  and  you  no  longer  dare  be 
my  friend." 

'^I  might  retort  your  reproach,  desolate 
as  I  am.  Your  image  has  given  place  to  no 
other ;  but  wait  awhile,  and,  believe  me,  if  my 
advice  and  friendship  can  avail  you,  you 
may  employ  them.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  to  me.  Lady  Fernmore,  not  to  tax  me 
too  heavily.  I  will  almost  immediately  join 
you  in  the  churchyard." 
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Edith  acquiesced.  And  Mortorij  wonder- 
ing what  strange  destiny  had  placed  her 
friendless  and  alone  in  the  quiet  church  of 
Deerhurst,  hastened  to  overtake  her. 

When  they  met,  Lady  Fernmore  apolo- 
gised for  her  hasty  expressions,  and  then 
proceeded  to  unfold  to  him  her  history,  and 
the  additional  fears  she  suffered  on  Lord 
Fernmore' s  account.  She  confessed  her  ig- 
norance of  Deerhurst  being  the  abode  of  Mr. 
Morton,  and  the  uncontrollable  emotion  she 
felt  on  being  at  once  placed  before  one  whom 
she  believed  to  be  many  miles  away. 

"  Do  not  imagine,  Mr.  Morton,  that  any 
threat  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  or  any  plea  of  fatigue 
made  on  Lord  Fernmore's  account,  should 
have  induced  me  to  choose  this  neighbourhood 
as  a  resting  place — at  all  events,  I  would 
not  have  thrust  myself  into  your  presence  ; 
but  as  it  has  so  happened,  I  look  on  it  as 
a  harbinger  of  greater  peace  to  me,  and  must 
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entreat  you  to  interfere,  if  possible,  between 
Trevor  and  my  husband,  and  to  conyince  the 
former  that  his  society  is  alike  uncalled  for 
and  intrusive." 

Morton  listened  to  Edith's  statement  with 
anger  and  pity ;  and  as  she  detailed  clearly 
each  aggravation  of  Trevor's  conduct,  his 
feelings  became  almost  beyond  control.  But 
in  reply  to  Edith's  remark,  "You  will  free 
me  from  this  hateful  bondage,  and  interfere 
between  Lord  Femmore  and  Mr.  Trevor?" 
he  observed — 

"  How  can  I  ?  My  right  to  do  so  would 
not  only  be  questionable,  but  it  would  be  dis- 
puted by  him  whom  Lord  Eemmore  volun- 
tarily looks  to  for  advice  and  assistance." 

"  Not  voluntarily,"  murmured  Edith. 

"  Apparently  such  is  the  case ;  and  I  can- 
not appeal  to  the  moral  dignity,  to  the  nice 
feelings,  of  so  great  an  invalid  as  his  lordship 
appears  to  be.     If  you  can  gain  his  consent 
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to  receive  a  visit  from  a  stranger,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  rouse  him ;  but  in  proportion  as 
I  desire  a  favourable  result,  so  do  I  dread  a 
defeat,  for  I  fear  that  Trevor's  influence  is 
unbounded.  "Nov  will  I  shrink  from  placing 
before  the  latter  how  he  fails  in  respect  to 
you,  in  such  utter  forgetfulness  of  propriety. 
I  will  do  all  that  may  be  useful,  and  suppli- 
cate for  you  a  peace  of  mind,  and  a  strength, 
that  will  enable  you  to  go  on  with  your  duty. 
Neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  asked  in  vain." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Morton,  I 
shall  not  forget  your  kindness.  Many  grate- 
ful recollections  of  this  morning  will  follow 
me.  And  now  I  think  I  must  hasten  home. 
Look !  we  are  already  observed." 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  Morton's  noble 
brow  as  he  perceived  the  figure  of  Trevor, 
watching  them  with  attention,  and  yet  elud- 
ing observation  ;  but  he  mastered  the  angry 
emotion,  and  said  to  Edith, 
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'•  I  should  not  have  remembered  him,  he 
is  strangely  altered." 

'•  Struggles  of  all  kinds,  Mr.  Morton,  fierce 
passions,  leave  traces  few  would  have  ima- 
gined beforehand — they  quench  the  light  of 
life.  Is'ow,  good  bye,  I  must  hasten  home, 
and  prepare  my  husband  for  his  meeting 
with  you." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  his  grasp  was 
so  slight  that  her  hand  fell  from  his  hold. 
Edith  smiled  mournfully ;  it  is  a  token  of 
the  past,  thought  she,  "  too  slightly  claimed 
and  quickly  lost." 

Morton  returned  to  his  solitary  home,  and 
Lady  Femmore  to  the  companionship  that 
was  more  dreary  than  solitude.  Trevor,  too, 
sauntered  home,  pondering  how  he  could  best 
turn  this  meeting  between  Edith  and  Henry 
Morton  to  the  fui'therance  of  his  dark  plans, 
both  for  the  present  and  future. 

"She  shall  rue  the  hour  in  which,  affcer 
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the  lapse  of  many  years,  she  renewed  her 
acquaintance  with  him.  A  few  more  such 
meetings,  a  few  more  such  friendly  words, 
and  the  dormant  spark  of  her  love  for  him 
will  leap  into  life  ;  nor  shall  it  be  quenched 
till  the  heart  of  each  of  them  is  blackened 
and  withered  as  — "  Trevor  paused  for  a 
simile;  and  it  was  with  a  transient  and 
mournful  smile  he  concluded  the  sentence,, 
"  as  mine." 

Lady  Fernmore  entered  the  sitting-room 
of  the  inn  at  the  same  moment  as  Trevor ; 
and  though  he  narrowly  watched  her  coun- 
tenance as,  making  way  for  her,  she  coldly 
bowed  her  head  in  return,  and  then  ap- 
preached  Lord  Fernmore's  chair,  he  could 
not  decide  whether  she  had  lately  felt  very 
overpowering  emotions.  Her  look  was  very 
sorrowful ;  but  the  glad  laugh  and  gay  ex- 
pression of  former  times  had  long  sinca 
passed  away,  and  seemed  beyond  recall.  She 
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appeared  calm,  but  the  passionless  look  of 
endurance  had  for  many  days  succeeded  to 
any  show  of  anger  or  emotion.  And  this 
look,  perhaps,  was  the  one  that  haunted 
Trevor,  and  that,  for  one  moment,  caused 
him  to  relent  in  his  purpose,  till  the  recol- 
lection of  his  love,  repaid  with  dislike  and 
contempt,  once  more  aroused  his  fiercest  pas- 
sions,  and  urged  him  on  to  revenge.  Her 
eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  that  alone 
told  a  tale  of  something  of  more  passionate 
emotion  than  the  bearing  of  Lady  Femmore 
usually  portrayed. 

But  Trevor,  while  thus  scrutinising  the  de- 
portment of  Lady  Fernmore,  observed  not  the 
momentary  gleam  of  fierceness  that  played 
over  the  sunken  features  of  Lord  Fernmore, 
and  the  convulsive  twitching  of  the  fingers, 
as  though  he  longed  to  grasp  a  something 
which  he  had  not.  It  was  but  for  an  instant ; 
for,  when  Lady  Fernmore  addressed  him,  and 
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Trevor  involuntarily  fixed  his  eye  on  his 
patient,  he  recognised  only  the  usual  placid 
expression,  with  something,  perhaps,  of 
greater  intelligence  than  usual. 

"  Lord  Fernmore,"  said  Edith,  ^'  I  have 
this  morning  accidentally  renewed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  an  old  friend.  I  find  Mr. 
Morton  is  the  clergyman  of  Deerhurst,  and  I 
wish  to  know  if  you  have  any  objection  to 
Teceive  a  visit  from  him.  It  is  long  since 
you  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  or  seeing 
a  clergyman." 

It  passed  Edith's  comprehension  when  Lord 
Eernmore  said  in  reply,  "  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Morton, 
and  am  sorry  that  my  short  stay  here  will 
interrupt  our  acquaintanceship." 

The  calm  and  decided  tone  of  voice  induced 
Trevor  to  look  up,  and  he  then  observed  the 
sinister  expression  of  the  mouth,  the  stormy 
look  of  the  eye,  which  accompanied  these 
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words,  and  the  emphasis  with  which  Lord 
Femmore  added,  ^^Of  course,  Edith,  you 
will  go  to  church  this  afternoon,  and  then 
you  can  convey  this  message  in  person  to 
your  very  old  friend?^ 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Lady  Fernmorej 
^^  Woodyatt  will  be  the  most  fitting  person 
to  convey  a  message,  and  I  shall  be  best 
doing  my  duty  by  remaining  with  you." 

"Where  is  MaxweU?" 

"  Here  I  am,  my  lord." 

"  You  shall  also  be  introduced  to  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Morton;  you  will  both  be  excellent 
friends,  doubtless,  and  I — I  shall  be  very 
pleased." 

"What  can  he  mean?"  thought  Edith; 
and  Maxwell  replied,  "  I  have  formerly  been 
known  to  Mr.  Morton,  but  shall  be  happy  to 
renew  my  acquaintance." 

"Ah!  you  did  not  tell  me  that — an  agree- 
able surprise!    Then,  in  fact,  in  this  place 
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you  have  so  contrived  it,  that  you  shall  be 
in  no  want  of  society  ;  I  am  the  only 
stranger." 

At  this  moment  Lord  Femmore  caught 
MaxwelPs  eye — his  features  relaxed  into  the 
vacant  expression,  and,  muttering  something 
quite  unintelligible,  he  gradually  relapsed 
into  silence. 

Lady  Fernmore  summoned  Woodyatt,  and. 
desired  him  to  call  at  the  rectory,  and  pre-^ 
sent  the  Earl  of  Fernmore's  compliments  to 
Mr.  Morton,  who  would  be  most  happy  to 
receive  a  visit  from  the  rector. 

On  Monday  the  stranger  was  announced, 
and  introduced  by  Edith  to  the  earl.  It 
was  a  painful  moment  for  Morton,  but  he 
subdued  his  feelings,  and  curiosity  respect- 
ing the  actual  state  of  Lord  Fernmore's  in- 
tellect, and  a  wish  to  omit  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  how  far  he  was  capable  of  judg^ 
ing  for  himself,  diverted  his  thoughts  from 
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Edith,  and  all  associations  painfully  con- 
nected with  her.  There  was  much  ration- 
ality in  the  replies  of  the  invalid.  There  was 
mnch  courtesy  in  his  welcome  to  Morton; 
but  the  latter  obser^^ed  that  he  studiously 
avoided  all  reference  to  Trevor,  and  if  the 
subject  was  glanced  at,  however  remotely, 
he  skilfully  and  promptly  turned  it  away. 
This  was  unsatisfactory,  as  it  gave  Morton  no 
opportunity  of  suggesting  to  his  lordship 
that  Maxwell's  attendance  could  be  well  dis- 
pensed with.  Still  he  was  rejoiced  to  find 
that  Edith's  fears  had  magnified  the  extent 
of  her  husband's  imbecility.  After  a  short 
visit,  he  was  rising  to  take  his  leave,  when 
Mr.  Maxwell  was  announced.  The  meeting 
was  an  interesting  one  to  the  trio  then  and 
there  assembled,  if  a  judgment  might  be 
formed  from  the  look  of  expectation  and 
curiosity  portrayed  in  the  countenances 
of  those  who  met  in  the  small  parlour  of 
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the  inn.  There  was  more  than  curiosity  in 
Lord  Fernmore's  expression — there  was  the 
fierce  and  sinister  glitter  of  the  eye ;  and  in 
Morton  there  were  shown  anger  and  contempt, 
Trevor  seldom  betrayed  emotion  of  any  kind, 
and  more  rarely  did  his  features  wear  a  cour- 
teous or  bland  expression.  His  mouth  was 
able  to  wreathe  itself  into  the  most  painful 
smile  or  bitter  sneer ;  but  now  his  whole 
appearance  was  cold  and  unmoved — his  man- 
ner distant  and  haughty :  he  was  too  much 
a  man  of  the  world  to  subject  himself  to  a 
repulse  from  Morton,  therefore  he  merely 
bowed  to  him,  and  observed,  ^'  It  is  long 
since  we  have  met,  Mr.  Morton." 

"  And  this  meeting  is  unexpected,"  was 
Morton's  measured  reply. 

But  a  perfect  change  had  passed  over  Lord 
Fernmore's  manner  on  Maxwell  entering  the 
room.  He  appeared  at  once  the  half-reason- 
ing and  dependent  being  his  illness  had  at 
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first  left  him,  but  there  seemed  to  Morton  a 
degree  of  cunning  arrangement  in  this  speedy- 
assumption  of  a  part ;  and  when  he  reached 
his  home  and  pondered  on  the  events  of  that 
day  and  the  situation  of  those  whom  he  had 
met  J  Lord  Fernmore's  conduct  appeared  in- 
explicable. 

Morton  paid  the  earl  several  visits  before 
the  week  was  expired  which  they  were  to 
spend  at  Deerhurst,  and  on  each  successive 
visit  his  lordship  had  requested  him  to  return 
on  the  following  day.  And  the  same  manner 
was  apparent  dui'ing  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Maxwell,  the  same  improvement  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

Trevor  observed  this  growing  intimacy 
with  dislike  and  mistrust.  On  all  points  it 
interfered  with  his  plans.  It  restored  Edith 
to  serenity,  it  lessened  his  influence  over  his 
patient,  and  appeared  to  restore  him  to  a 
something  like   independence.     In  fact,  it 
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was  liigli  time  it  should  cease.  Lord  Fern- 
more  must  leave  Deerliiirst  on  the  following 
day. 

^^  To-morrow,  my  lord,  is  the  day  originally 
fixed  for  our  departure  hence.  At  what  hour 
shall  the  carriages  be  ordered  ?'' 

"  I  don't  intend  leaving  Deerhurst  to-mor- 
row. I  shall  remain  here  another  week,  Mr. 
Maxwell." 

^'You  will,  I  think,  do  very  wrong  by  de- 
ferring your  departure.  Have  you  forgotten 
or  failed  to  remark  the  influence  Mr.  Morton 
exercises  over  Lady  Fernmore  ?  Surely  by 
a  lengthened  stay  your  lordship  will  only  in- 
crease the  evil. " 

"-  My  plans  are  fixed.  My  intention  is  to 
remain  here  another  week,"  replied  the  earl 
with  determination. 

'^  Then,  in  that  case,  my  lord,  I  must  re- 
linquish the  pleasure  of  your  society.  I  am 
obliged  to  proceed  to  London  more  quickly, 
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and  now  I  think  I  can  quite  leave  you  to  the 
hind  care  of  Lady  Fernmore." 

"Do  not  go,  Maxwell,"  said  the  invalid. 
"  Do  not  go.  I  request  this  as  a  favour  of  you, 
that  you  will  consent  to  remain.  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  obligations  to  you.  I  never 
forget  anything,"  continued  he  with  a  gloomy 
smile. 

Maxwell  of  course  consented  to  remain. 
He  felt  an  extreme  curiosity  to  know  what 
Lord  Fernmore  "would  be  at " — he  felt  him- 
self completely  in  the  dark  ;  and  with  a  kiad 
of  excited  curiosity,  he  determined  to  follow 
for  a  time  the  schemes  of  his  former  dupe. 
He  was  amazed  at  his  quiet  and  determined 
manner. 

"  I  shall  quickly  regain  my  place  in  Lord 
Fernmore' s  confidence,"  thought  he,  "  and  it 
would  ill  suit  me  to  forego  my  revenge  by  ill- 
timed  pique  or  hasty  anger." 

It  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  extent  of 
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Lord  Fernmore's  regard  for  Maxwell ;  per- 
haps it  was  increased  in  proportion  as  lie 
believed  in  tlie  dislike  the  latter  entertained 
for  Edith  and  Mr.  Morton,  and  it  was  marked 
by  the  uncertainty  characteristic  of  his  dis- 
eased state  of  mind. 

Five  more  days  elapsed,  and  the  following 
one  was  to  be  the  last  on  which  Edith  would 
enjoy  the  society  of  Morton ;  and  though  she 
endeavoured  to  suppress  all  mournful  regrets, 
still,  as  Pauline  closed  the  imperial  and  turned 
the  key,  the  peculiar  click  caused  by  this  move- 
ment fell  like  a  death-blow  on  Lady  Fernmore's 
nerves.  Unwilling,  however,  to  give  way  to 
these  feelings,  she  rose  and  entered  Lord  Fern- 
more's apartment,  but  there  too  all  savoured 
of  bustle  and  removal,  and,  with  a  listless 
and  dispirited  air,  she  attempted  to  enter  into 
conversation.  She  remarked  on  the  beauty 
of  the  day;  hoped  that  to-morrow  would 
prove  as  favourable ;  and  then,  as  the  recol- 
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lection  of  the  trials  of  the  morrow  rushed  on 
her  mind,  she  turned  deadly  pale,  and  paused 
with  emotion. 

^^  You  look  ill,  Lady  Fernmore,"  observed 
the  earl,  with  a  slow  and  bitter  emphasis. 
''  You  look  ill.  Suppose  we  remain  here 
some  few  days  longer  ?'' 

'^Oh,  no,  thank  you;  I  am  quite  well, 
very  well,  and  should  dislike  the  journey 
being  delayed  an  unnecessary  moment.  It 
is  quite  fit  we  should  leave  this  place,"  added 
Edith,  as  though  she  was  clothing  a  passing 
thought  with  speech. 

Lord  Fernmore  replied  not,  and  Edith 
turned  round  to  Martigne,  who  was  arranging 
his  lordship's  dressing-case,  and  inquired,  in 
French,  "  what  he  had  lost  ?" 

"  He  had  mislaid  one  of  Lord  Fernm ore's 
razors,  and  he  could  not  account  for  his 
carelessness,  for  that  very  morning  he  had 
made  use  of  it." 
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Lady  Fernmore  was  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  employing  her  thoughts,  and  she 
suggested  different  places  where  the  lost 
razor  might  have  been  put.  But  Martigne 
declared  that  he  had  already  searched  in 
every  likely  and  unlikely  spot ;  and  Edith, 
finding  that  she  could  throw  no  light  on  the 
subject,  proposed  to  her  husband  to  walk 
into  the  sitting-room,  and,  accepting  her 
proffered  arm,  he  left  Martigne  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  room,  to  search  for, 
and  to  find,  if  possible,  the  missing  razor. 

Two  or  three  hours  rolled  swiftly  by,  oc- 
casionally varied  by  the  entrance  of  Maxwell, 
who  now  exerted  all  his  powers  to  please 
and  amuse  Lord  Fernmore ;  and  though 
Edith  took  no  part  in  their  mirth,  still  she 
felt  pleased  to  hear  her  husband's  cheerful 
laugh,  and  to  watch  his  smile  of  pleasure 
when  Maxwell  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  glad  and  thankful  that  we  shall 
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not  leave  Deerhurst  under  the  melancholy 
circumstances  under  which  we  came  here, 
and  I  must  more  strenuously  endeavour  to 
do  my  duty." 

Mr.  Morton  came  to  bid  the  travellers 
farewell,  and  Lord  Fernmore  was  so  cheerful, 
and  so  kindly  pressed  him  to  make  this  his 
last  visit  as  long  as  possible,  that  it  was 
nearly  dusk  when  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

^^ Good-bye,  Lady  Fernmore,"  said  Morton. 
^'  I  hope  your  care  and  anxiety  will  be  re- 
warded by  his  lordship's  perfect  recovery. 
I  shall  inquire  very  anxiously  of  my  mother 
after  your  weKare." 

Edith  made  no  reply,  and  a  long  and 
deeply-drawn  sigh  was  uttered  by  Lord 
Fernmore. 

"  Good-bye,  my  lord.  I  trust  you  will 
soon  quite  dispense  with  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Maxwell.  I  would  say  that  Dr.  Brown's 
experience  and  known  worth  are  more  to  be 
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relied  on.  You  will  not  cultivate  too  great 
an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Maxwell." 

Morton  extended  his  hand.  Lord  Fern- 
more  did  not  accept  it,  but,  bending  for- 
wards, attempted  to  plunge  something  into 
Morton's  chest,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
with  the  frantic  tones  of  a  maniac — 

"  Yillain,  you  would  leave  me  without  one 
friend  !" 

Morton  had  caught  the  glitter  of  steel, 
and,  stepping  quickly  on  one  side,  the  mad- 
man's zeal  had  hurried  him  beyond  his  mark. 
Edith  shrieked  for  assistance,  and  it  arrived 
but  just  in  time,  for  Lord  Fernmore  had 
turned  with  vengeful  fury,  and,  with  a  yell 
of  triumph,  would  have  rushed  again  on 
Morton.  It  required  five  men  to  master  the 
unhappy  man,  and  his  struggles  and  impre- 
cations were  fearful.  Paroxysm  succeeded 
to  paroxysm,  and  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time  nature  seemed  exhausted ;  and  when 
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the  physician  arriyed,  lie  considered  it  doubt- 
ful if  the  invalid's  strength  had  not  passed 
away  mth  these  last  conyulsions.  He  might 
awake  to  consciousness,  but  it  was  more  pro- 
bable that  that  stupor  was  the  harbinger  of 
the  sleep  of  death.  And  so  it  proved.  For 
two  days  Lord  Femmore  remained  motion- 
less, and  then  gradually  he  ceased  to 
breathe ;  the  spiiit  had  fled,  and  that  with- 
out a  struggle. 

Edith  watched  his  bedside.  She  turned 
to  the  senseless  form  with  a  dull  agony  of 
mind  that  seemed  to  admit  of  no  alleviation, 
and  murmured,  from  time  to  time,  the  words, 
^'He  has  been  so  basely  sacrificed."  She 
understood  at  once  that  the  change  in  her 
husband's  manner  visible  since  his  stay  at 
Deerhurst  was  not  the  result  of  improved 
health,  but  of  aroused  passions,  of  a  phrenzy 
that  had  succeeded  to  the  calm  of  compara- 
tive dotage.     jSTor   did   she  for   a   moment 
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doubt  who  it  was  that,  with  the  malice  of  a 
fiend,  had  aroused  the  jealousy  which  had 
ended  in  madness — in  death. 

Such  baseness  seemed  beyond  belief;  and 
to  one,  too,  so  mild  and  amiable  as  Lord 
Fernmore.  But,  thought  Edith,  there  is  a 
peace  for  the  dead ;  but  there  can  be  no  end 
to  the  remorse  and  tortures  of  the  liying. 
"  I  would  not  wish  you  here  again,"  thought 
Lady  Fernmore,  ^^a  prey  to  the  ills  and  tu- 
mults of  life."  She  turned  from  the  past 
and  from  the  dead  with  a  throb  of  agony — 
they  were  both  alike  beyond  recall. 

It  was  ascertained  that  Lord  Fernmore 
had  concealed  the  razor — it  was  with  this 
that  he  attempted  to  inflict  the  wound ;  it 
was,  of  course,  unfitting  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  only  proved  that  the  maniac  had  ar- 
ranged his  plans  beforehand. 

Lady  Fernmore  wrote  a  brief  account  of 
the  earl's  death  to  a  Mr.  Forrester,  a  very 
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distant  connection  of  his  lordship's,  but  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  titles  and  vast  es- 
tates of  the  deceased  nobleman.  ,She  also 
informed  Lady  Marchmont  of  her  bereave- 
ment by  her  brother's  death,  and,  having 
sent  a  hurried  note  to  Morton,  requesting 
him  to  summon  Lord  Fernmore's  legal  ad- 
viser, and  to  inform  him,  when  he  came,  of 
the  painful  event  that  had  happened,  she 
quietly  gave  way  to  her  feelings,  shut  up  in 
her  room  with  no  other  society  than  her  own 
most  painful  thoughts,  and  the  assiduous  at- 
tentions of  Pauline.  Of  Trevor  she  neither 
knew  nor  inquired  anything;  her  fervent 
hope  was,  that  he  might  have  gone,  and  that 
she  should  never,  never  see  him  more.  But 
how  intense  was  her  gratitude  that,  added 
to  other  afflictions,  she  had  been  spared  the 
anguish  of  knowing  that  Morton  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  earl !  ^'  I  cannot 
be  sufficiently  grateful."     And  this  allevi- 
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ation  supported  her  through  the  horrors  of 
the  late  event. 

The  letter  Lady  Fernmore  had  sent  to 
Mr.  Forrester  was  answered  by  him  in  per- 
son ;  and  she  had  to  prepare  herself  for  an 
interview  with  the  present  earl,  with  the 
representative  of  the  wealth  and  titles  of  her 
husband.  He  was  to  her  an  entire  stranger, 
and  she  was  glad  to  find  in  him  an  amiable, 
refined  person,  who,  in  his  prosperity,  was 
kindly  considerate  of  the  wishes  and  the  be- 
reavement of  Lady  Fernmore. 

^^  If  there  is  any  circumstance  which  you 
would  have  difi'erently  arranged,  if  you  have 
any  wishes  on  the  disposal  of  the  property, 
believe  me.  Lady  Fernmore,  that  I  shall  con- 
sider them  to  take  the  place  of  any  plans  of 
my  own,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the 
privilege  of  being,  if  possible,  your  friend." 

'^  I  would,  in  all  things,  follow  the  injunc- 
tions of  my  husband ;  and  if  he  has  expressed 
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any  vdsh  on  any  subject,  it  would  be  my 
earnest  desire  to  follow  it.  For  myself,  I 
thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kindness  ;  but 
I  only  ask  for  quiet  and  seclusion." 

The  earl  said  no  more.  He  bad  tact 
enough  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  the  time 
to  make  any  promise  or  reference  for  the 
future ;  and  with  a  resolve  to  be  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  Lord  Fernmore's  will,  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Eastnall,  in 
whose  hands  it  had  been  deposited. 

Morton  received  Mr.  Eastnall  at  the  rec- 
tory, and  was  present  with  the  earl  at  the 
opening  of  the  will.  Edith  was  left  the 
possessor  of  Eedsay  and  £3,000  a-year;  and 
this  property  descended  to  her  heirs,  or,  fail- 
ing them,  to  any  one  whom  she  might  choose 
to  constitute  such.  And,  after  other  legacies, 
the  remainder  of  the  vast  fortune  of  the  late 
earl  descended  to  him  who  should  inherit  the 
title.     It  was  evident  that  at  the  time  this 
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will  had  been  made  the  deceased  nobleman 
fully  expected  that  a  son  of  his  own  would 
possess  the  entailed  estates  and  the  posses- 
sions of  one  of  the  wealthiest  members  of 
the  Upper  House.  He  had  desired  that  his 
remains  might  be  laid  at  Eedsay,  and  that 
the  same  grave  might  contain  the  ashes  of 
his  wife,  provided  she  expressed  no  objection 
to  this  wish. 

The  contents  of  the  will  were  conveyed  to 
Edith  by  Mr.  Eastnall.  She  expressed  no 
concern  on  the  subject  of  the  property,  and 
remarked,  on  hearing  the  desire  of  the  de- 
ceased nobleman  that  ^^her  bones  should  be 
laid  by  his  bones," 

"Most  assuredly:  our  union  in  death  wiH 
be  disturbed  by  none  of  those  ills  that  have 
ruffled  its  repose  here  !" 

!N'o  more  was  said — and  she  never  again 
alluded  to  the  period  of  her  married  life. 

Morton  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed 
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to  attend  the  body  of  the  late  Lord  Fernmore 
to  its  final  resting-place,  and  Edith  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  from  this  friend  whom  she 
most  valued  on  earth,  and  who  might  have 
so  deeply  suffered  fr'om  that  hand  which  was 
now  to  be  attended  to  the  grave  by  him. 
And  a  few  more  days  saw  the  melancholy 
procession  wend  its  way,  the  mourner  and 
the  mourned,  the  emblems  of  mortality  and  of 
past  splendoiu'  mingling  sadly  amid  the  hollow 
November  wind  ;  the  clouded  sky  joining  in 
melancholy  sympathy  with  the  scene. 

It  had  all  passed !  Lady  Fernmore  was 
alone  I  One  night  more  had  she  to  remain 
in  the  small  inn  at  Deerhurst — one  solitary 
day  in  the  village  of  seclusion  that  had  been 
crowded  in  events  to  her,  more  crowded 
than  the  thronged  and  mazeless  thoroughfare 
of  London. 

The  mind  is  its  own  world,  and  solitude 
or  society  depend  alone  on  it. 
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To-morrow  Edith  was  to  retrace  her  steps 
to  London  nn accompanied  by  the  husband 
whose  weakness  she  was  to  have  cheered, 
whose  recovery  she  was  to  have  tended. 
^'  He  has  left  me  to  that  loneUness  of  which 
he  is  nnconscionSj  and  needs  not  the  soothing 
influence  that  I  now  may  ask  for  in  vain — 
I  am  alone  P^ 

A  low  knock  at  the  sitting-room  door  an- 
nounced Pauline. 

''  Come  in,"  said  Edith,  mournfully. 

It  was  Trevor  who  stood  before  her.  He 
was  not  gone.  He  had  waited,  unseen  and 
unobserved,  for  this  last  meeting,  and  awaited 
it  with  the  excitement  and  interest  of  a  man 
whose  life  or  death,  happiness  or  misery, 
hung  on  the  word  of  a  being  frail  and  mortal 
as  himself.  On  seeing  who  it  was  that  stood 
before  her.  Lady  Fernmore  rose  to  leave  the 
room,  but  without  addressing  one  word  to 
her  most  unwelcome  visitor.     But  her  inten- 
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tion  was  fmstratecl,  for  Trevor  no  sooner 
perceived  this  movement,  than  he  returned 
to  the  door,  bolted  it,  and  placed  himself  be- 
fore it,  with  the  energetic  remark — 
^^Lady  Femmore,  you  must  hear  me." 
Eetreat  was  impossible,  without  summon- 
ing assistance  by  ringing  the  bell,  and  un- 
willing to  resort  to  that  means  of  ridding 
herself  of  Trevor,  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessaiy,  she  quietly,  and  with  much  self- 
possession,  returned  to  her  chair,  determined 
to  avoid  discussion,  and,  if  possible,  not  to 
provoke  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  stood 
stern  and  motionless  before  her.  He  began 
by  saying,  ^'  Lady  Fernmore,  you  must  an- 
swer me — do  we  meet  as  friends  or  foes  ? 
how  do  we  part  ?   I  will  know." 

^^  We  cannot  part  as  Mends.  I  will  not 
mock  you  with  the  language  of  good  will, 
when  every  feeling  of  my  heart  teaches  me 
to  look  on  you  as  the  author  of  much  evil. 
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To  your  own  conscience  I  refer  you.  You  will, 
then,  not  insult  me  by  speaking  of  friendship." 
^'  You  hate  me,   then — 'tis  well — I,  too, 
can  hate,  and  that  not  without  the  power  to 
inflict.     You  have  thrown  back  on  me  the 
last  ray  of  kindness  that  lingered  in  this 
heart.     I  did  not  now,  as  I  did  once  before, 
most  madly — I  did  not  ask  you  for  your  love, 
but  for  your  forgiveness.    You  deny  it  to  me 
— nay,  more,  you  confess  your  dislike,  your 
hatred  of  me.    Lady  Fernmore,  I  will  mar 
your  prospects  of  future  love  and  happiness 
— I  will  blight  your  gay  dreams  of  the  world's 
respect  and  admii-ation — I  will  leave  you  to 
be  the  prey  of  regrets  and  of  solitude — I 
will  wish  you  the  curse  of  an  unrequited  love 
— a  blackened  heart  like  mine.    You  are  at 
once  my  foe  and  my  victim." 

'^Mr.  Trevor,"  said  Edith,  "there  are 
some  remembrances  so  painful,  that  they  ab- 
sorb all  thoughts  of  future  ills — such  are 
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mine.  It  is  partly  from  that,  and  partly 
from  a  conviction  that  my  happiness  rests 
not  in  the  power  of  a  beiag  fi-ail  and  finite 
as  myself,  that  I  dare  to  hope  your  wishes 
will  fall  scatheless — I  put  my  trust  in  One 
who  will  not  fail  me.  I  have  regret,  but  not 
remorse  ;  and  not  to  purchase  all  that  I  ever 
dreamed  of  as  most  to  he  desired  would  I 
say  that  I  could  part  in  peace  with  such  as 
you.  I  do  not  defy  you  ;  I  think  I  can  des- 
pise you.  And  now,  sir,"  added  Edith, 
placing  her  hand  on  the  bell,  ^^  allow  me  to 
pass :  we  part  here,  and  for  ever." 

"  Not  so — we  shall  meet  once  more.  Years 
may  elapse,  fortunes  may  have  changed — still, 
we  meet  once  again.  Think  you,"  added 
Trevor,  sorrowfully,  ^^  that  even  I  could 
part  with  you  thus  coldly  should  it  be  our 
last  meeting  on  earth?"  and,  as  he  heard 
some  one  approaching  the  door,  he  said,  with 
a  look  of  mingled  tenderness  and  dislike, 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  Even  now  I  scarce  know  whether  to  bless 
or  hate  you." 

He  rushed  from  the  room.  Pauline  at- 
tended on  her  mistress  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  and  the  following  morning  the  young 
Countess  of  Fernmore,  the  possessor  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  with  youth  and  beauty, 
envied  the  quiet  lot  of  the  village  girl  who 
curtsied  to  her  in  respectful  silence  as  she 
entered  her  carriage  and  set  forth  on  her 
journey,  unhappy  and  desolate. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 


Oft,  oft  methinks,  the  vrhile  with  thee, 

I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 

And  dedicated  name — I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 

A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life, 

Tea,  in  that  very  name  of  Wife  !  " 

COLEEIDGE, 


Theee  was  an  old-fashioned  honse  tliat 
stood  in  a  park  of  considerable  extent  and 
beauty.  This  place,  denominated  jmr  ex- 
cellence  Deerhurst,  had  given  its  name  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  was  placed.  It 
had  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  time-hon- 
oiu'ed  name,  but  the  possessors  of  the  name 
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and  glory  had  sunk  into  decay — passed  away 
from  that  spot  to  shine  in  faded  splendour  in 
a  newer  world,  and  in  their  twilight  great- 
ness to  bear  the  contumely  and  scorn  of 
people  of  a  day.  The  remains  of  their  an- 
cestors were  laid  in  the  church  at  Deerhurst. 
The  knight,  with  crossed  arms,  reposed 
peacefully  by  the  side  of  the  ladye  of  his 
love — their  deeds  and  exploits  were  matter 
of  history,  and  the  beauty  and  constancy  of 
the  ladye  had  been  celebrated  in  song,  and 
held  up  to  imitation  in  many  a  long  tale  of 
legendary  lore,  but  all  had  passed  away — 
the  gallant  crusader  and  the  graceful  dame  : 

"  The  knights  are  dust, 
And  their  good  swords  are  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 

And  the  dwelling  of  treasured  memories  and 
associations  had,  in  the  time  of  the  late  rec- 
tor, become  so  utterly  degraded,  as  to  be  let 
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for  the  summer  season  to  the  gay  troop  of 
idlers,  who,  whether  in  search  of  the  beauties 
that  were  to  be  found  in  its  neighbourhood, 
or  in  pursuit  of  the  seclusion  that  lingered 
amidst  its  deserted  chambers,  came  like 
spring  birds,  and  when  winter  added  to  the 
sombre  tints  that  clung  to  the  degraded  man- 
sion, like  them  fled  away. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  since  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Femmore,  that  the  old  man- 
sion just  described  seemed  about  to  undergo 
a  thorough  repaii*.  Eeports  were  current 
among  the  villagers  that  some  family  in- 
tended to  make  Deerhurst  their  constant 
home — they  declared  that  it  was  none  of  your 
fly-away  gentry,  who  do  the  poor  around  no 
manner  of  good,  but  that  preparations  were 
making  for  a  lengthened  sojourn. 

And  there  did  seem  good  authority  for 
such  a  rumoiu'.  The  mantle  of  dust  and 
cobwebs   was  removed   from  the  beautiful 
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carved  oak  wainscoatings.  The  tattered  and 
bygone  furniture  was  replaced  by  something 
more  modern,  and  yet  that  suited  gracefully 
with  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture, 
with  the  dark  oak  floors,  and  the  massive 
carving  of  stakcase  and  gallery. 

There  were  several  improvements  in  the 
park.  Trees  whose  luxuriant  growth  inter- 
rupted the  view  from  the  house,  were  felled 
to  the  ground,  or  the  intruding  branches 
lopped  away;  tangled  thickets  were  reduced 
to  a  well-ordered  confusion;  the  grass-grown 
walks  reappeared  in  gravelly  brightness; 
garden  and  parterre  rejoiced  in  a  splendour 
of  blossoms,  and  the  cultured  flowers  were 
not  humiliated  by  the  admixture  of  nettles 
and  docks.  There  were  also  signs  of  a  con- 
servatory, and  this  built  in  a  style  that  did 
not  offer  an  unpleasing  contrast  to  the  an- 
cient architecture  of  the  house.  At  last  all 
was  completed:    nothing  was  wanting  but 
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the  arrival  of  those  for  whom  those  arrange- 
ments had  been  preparing. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  September  evening 
that  groups  of  neatly  dressed  villagers  were 
dispersed  along  a  lane  that  led  directly  to 
the  lodge  gates  of  Deerhurst.  From  time  to 
time  the  buzz  of  inquiry  and  speculation 
rose  pleasingly  on  the  soft  evening  air,  and 
mingled  with  the  tinkle  of  the  distant 
sheep  bell,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  ; 
then  it  changed  to  the  hushed  stillness  that 
precedes  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and 
suspense — the  calm  that  is  followed  by  the 
outbreak  of  excitement.  Suddenly  an  in- 
creasing murmur  passed  tlirough  the  ex- 
pectant throng,  and  it  ended  by  a  thrilling 
cheer  of  welcome  as  a  travelling  carriage- 
and-four  appeared  in  sight.  Heads  were  un- 
covered, knees  were  bent  in  respect,  as  the 
speed  of  the  horses  was  lessened,  and  some 
one  within  the   carriage   bowed  gracefully 
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and  kindly  to  those  tokens  of  good  ayIIL 
The  lodge  gates  were  unclosed,  the  portico 
was  reached,  the  carriage-door  was  opened, 
and  a  gentleman  in  black  got  out,  and  offered 
his  arm  to  a  lady,  who,  whether  from  fatigue 
or  emotion,  seemed  scarcely  able  to  support 
herself.  Again  the  shout  of  welcome  rose 
on  the  breeze — the  lady  turned  again  to  bow 
her  thanks,  and  in  so  doing,  displayed  the 
well-remembered  face  of  the  Countess  of 
Fernmore — need  we  add  the  gentleman  was 
Henry  Morton  ? 

There  had  been  great  rejoicings  that  day 
at  Deerhurst.  A  feast  had  been  provided  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  young  and  old ;  and  now, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  steward,  they 
were  drinking  health  and  happiness  to  the 
brjde  and  bridegroom. 

And  now  all  again  was  still — the  cotta- 
gers had  retired  to  their  homes — nature  was 
hushed — and  Mr.  Morton  and  Lady  Eern- 
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more  wandered  forth  on  the  balcony  that 
gave  them  a  view  of  the  scene  of  beauty. 
As  the  latter  beheld  the  softened  landscape, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  her  hnsband 
observed  them,  and  inqnired — 

"Edith,  can  you  be  happy  here  as  the 
wife  of  a  country  clergyman?" 

"lean." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dear, 
And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child." 

COLEEIDGE. 

''  Thus  let  me  fall 
Low  at  thy  feet,  and  kneeling  here  receive 
Forgiveness.     Do  not  crush  me  with  more  love 
Than  lies  in  the  word  '  pardon.'  " 

"  And  that  word 
I  will  not  speak."  Ion, 

Lady  Fernmore  had  passed  the  years  of 
her  widowhood  in  perfect  seclusion.  iNo 
rumour  prejudicial  to  her  happiness — no 
slander,  however  remote — had  reached  her. 
Trevor  had  either  found  her  conduct  would 
bear  a  scrutiny,  and  that  his  charges  would 
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meet  with  doubt  and  derision,  or  possibly 
he  might  have  had  kinder  thoughts  of  the 
absent,  and  some  feeling  of  old  days — one 
solitary  and  unbroken  chord — answered  to  the 
touch  of  memory,  and  he  could  not  behave 
thus  unjustly  to  the  widowed  Lady  Fern- 
more,  till  this  one  chord  had  ceased  to  vi- 
brate— till  it  too  became  "jangled,  out  of 
tune,  and  harsh." 

Be  this  ^s  it  may,  the  passing  days,  that 
brought  something  like  composure  and  re- 
signation to  the  mourner,  brought  with  them 
no  rumour  of  evil,  no  tale  of  wrong,  or 
betrayal  of  trust ;  and  Edith,  who  had  sup- 
posed that  her  circumstances  might  be  por- 
trayed in  the  well-known  lines  of  Crabbe : 

"  Something  there  was — what,  none  presumed  to  say — 
Clouds  lightly  passing  on  a  summer's  day; 
Whispers  and  hints,  which  went  from  ear  to  ear. 
And  mixed  reports,  no  judge  on  earth  could  clear.'* 

She  found  that  her  regard  was  still  claimed 
by  the  few  friends  she  had  made  in  London, 
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and  that  her  long  list  of  acquaintances  were 
as  numerous  and  imprcssc  as  ever.  But  she 
avoided  the  snare  of  popularity  which  her 
position  in  life  offered  to  her.  A  kindlj^  in- 
tercourse with  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzallan,  and 
a  regard  for  Lady  Mary  Morton,  comprised 
all  those  on  whom  she  bestowed  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  From  Lady  Mary  Morton 
she  heard  of  the  welfare  of  her  son,  and  he 
on  his  part  did  not  fail  to  inquire,  through 
the  same  medium,  of  all  connected  with  the 
young  Countess. 

After  a  few  months  spent  in  London, 
Edith  retired  to  Eedsay.  Her  companion  in 
her  solitude  was  Lady  Charlotte  Thornton^  and 
they  had,  since  they  last  met,  been  mutually 
fitting  themselves  for  such  a  scheme.  The 
apathy  that  formed  so  striking  a  feature  in 
Lady  Charlotte's  character  had  much  disap- 
peared since  she  had  lost  the  active  mind  of 
her  husband ;  and  though  it  was  a  lesson 
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learned  late  in  life,  still  it  was  not  learned 
without  benefit — the  necessity  there  is  for 
self-dependence.  A  contact  with  the  affairs 
of  life  had  rounded  off  many  an  asperity, 
and  an  acquaintance  Avith  its  ills  had  taught 
a  lesson  of  forbearance  and  kindled  a  feeling 
of  compassion  and  kindness  for  others. 

And  Edith — time  had  taught  her  a  deep 
lesson.  She  had  tasted  of  actual  affliction  and 
of  positive  unkindness.  l^egative  ills  were 
henceforth,  in  her  estimate  of  sufferings,  well- 
nigh  akin  to  blessings.  She  had  learned  to 
be  more  tolerant  of  the  apathy  of  one  and 
the  impetuosity  of  another.  She  had  been 
shown  that  her  feelings  and  her  opinions 
were  not  a  law,  but  that  she,  the  indulged 
child  and  idolised  wife,  might  haye  to  submit 
to  a  strange  dominion,  and  be  trampled  on 
by  a  being  whom  she  despised.  And  now 
the  buoyant  spirits  of  her  girlhood  had  fled  I 
The  events  of  the  last  vear  had  been  suffi- 
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ciently  engrossing  to  supply  her  Avitli  sub- 
ject for  reflection  during  many  a  lonely 
month,  and  the  quiet  manner,  the  noiseless 
companionship  of  Lady  Charlotte  Thornton 
were  soothing  to  the  ruffled  spirits  of  Lady 
Femmore.  She  had  a  well-spring  of  feeling 
in  her  own  breast  that  required  no  accession 
from  the  streams  of  a  stranger's  imagination. 
Thus  they  were  well  content  to  cheer  each 
other's  solitude,  and  Edith  felt  that  in  mi- 
nistering to  Lady  Charlotte's  comfort  she 
was  in  part  repaying  the  debt  of  gratitude 
she  owed  to  Admiral  Thornton.  Lady  Char- 
lotte in  her  turn  was  glad  that  any  passages 
of  unkindness  she  had  shown  to  the  orphan 
who  had  been  committed  to  her  care  had 
been  forgotten  by  her  and  forgiven. 

Eedsay  too  was  full  of  natural  beauties : 
it  was  so  rich  in  the  evidences  of  a  cultivated 
taste,  that  to  a  mind  like  Edith's  it  could 
never  be  dull.    It  was  too  full  of  associations 
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— replete  with  memories  that  had  entwined 
themselves  round  every  fibre  of  the  young 
countess's  heai-t.  There  were  recollections 
of  joy  and  sorroAV  in  every  step :  each  far 
distant  mountain,  each  winding  valley,  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,  the  trees  in  the  park, 
sunshine  and  shade,  alike  recalled  the  me- 
mory of  what  had  been ;  every  silent  chamber 
seemed  instinct  with  the  voices  of  past  hours. 
Edith  could  not  feel  such  a  place  monotonous. 
And  thus  passed  two  years,  when  Morton 
felt  that  he  might  ask  for  that  hand  the  pos- 
session of  which  had  been  the  object  of  his 
brightest  dreams — which  for  many  years  he 
had  learned  to  look  on  as  beyond  his  reach. 
He  could  not  forget  the  tone  of  reproachful 
agony  with  which  Lady  Femmore  had  in- 
quired in  the  church  at  Deerhurst  ^'  Why  did 
you  forsake  me  ?"  and  he  resolved  that  she 
should  henceforth  have  no  reason  to  ask  so 
bitter  a  question. 
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That  liis  offer  was  accepted  needs  not  to 
be  told.     One  more  year  was  to  elapse  before 
Edith  placed  her  happiness  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  she  loved  so  fondly.     But  this  year 
was  not  a  solitary  one.     Enlivened  by  the 
society  of  Henry  Morton  and  his  mother, 
varied  by  a  long  visit  to  the  Fitzallans  in 
London,  and  engaged  by  the  bright  hopes 
for  the  future,  and  occupied  with  many  busi- 
ness-like  arrangements,    it   passed   quickly 
away.     It  restored  the  animation  of  Edith's 
manner,  it  recalled  the  bright  looks  of  former 
days ;  and  when  she  was  welcomed  as  the 
bride  of  Henry  Morton,  she  was  lovelier  and 
more  fascinating  than  ever.     Nor   did  her 
joyousness  vanish  :  time  does  not  fail  to  render 
every  grief  endurable.     It  cannot  stifle  re- 
morse, but  it  subdues  regrets  ;  and  the  pain- 
ful recollections  connected  with  Trevor  and 
the  late  Lord  Fernmore  seemed  to  disappear 
from  Edith's  mind  as  the  loved  and  happy 
wife  of  Morton. 
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At  Deerliurst  they  passed  their  life. 

Affection  was  not  allowed  to  sink  into  in- 
sipidity, for  there  were  nintual  objects  of 
research  and  interest  to  vary  their  life,  and 
mutual  objects  of  distress  and  suffering 
whereon  to  offer  their  commiseration  and 
relief.  Lady  Femmore  was  fond  of  society, 
and  Mr.  Morton  of  comparative  solitude.  He 
had  been  accustomed  for  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  to  live  alone,  and  the  companion- 
ship of  his  wife  was  to  him  all-sufficient. 
Edith  wished  to  vary  theii'  quiet  by  the  in- 
tercourse of  friends,  and  thus  to  return,  from 
the  force  of  contrast,  to  the  seclusion  of  their 
usual  home  with  increased  delight. 

^' Henry,"  said  she  one  day  to  her  husband, 
'^  I  find  our  stock  of  ideas  gradually  diminish- 
ing from  want  of  variety  whereon  to  exercise 
them.  Depend  upon  it,  you  and  I  shall 
gradually  come  to  our  last  idea ;  and  then, 
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you  know,  we  must  quarrel  for  the  posses- 
sion of  that." 

"  Before  we  come  to  that  pass,  Edith,  we 
had  better  fill  Deerhurst  with  guests  and  in- 
crease our  diminished  supply.  I  am  sure 
your  friends  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  me. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?" 

<^  Yery  well,  I  shall  act  on  this  hint ;  and 
in  a  week  you  will  scarce  have  a  hole  or 
corner  you  shall  call  your  own  where  you 
may  ponder  in  perfect  quiet." 

'^  Ah  !  you  forget  I  can  return  to  the  rec- 
tory !" 

And  when  the  few  whom  Edith  loved  and 
the  many  whom  she  admired  had  come  and 
gone,  she  enjoyed  with  greater  zest  than  ever 
the  long  tete-d-tcte  with  her  husband — the  quiet 
evenings  so  pleasantly  spent — the  active  morn- 
ings employed  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
good  of  the  less  favoured  and  less  prosperous 
inhabitants  of  Deerhurst  village. 
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'^  It  is  well,  Henry,"  observed  she  one 
day  laughingly  to  Morton,  ^'it  is  well  my 
Chesterfield  proprieties  were  rubbed  up  by 
the  late  inroad  on  our  quiet.  Do  you  know 
I  had  to  practise  a  deportment  lesson  before 
I  could  summon  courage  to  face  old  Mrs. 
Eroom  from  the  Hill  Farm.  My  energies 
quite  shrank  at  the  idea  of  the  meeting. 
INow  I  could  receive  all  the  faimers'  wives 
and  all  the  farmers  in  the  tithing.  You  have 
no  idea  how  disuse  unfits  one  for  society." 

^^  Nonsense,  Edith,"  said  Morton,  gaily. 
"  you,  as  the  graceful  and  polished  hostess, 
were  excelled  by  no  one." 

Perhaps  there  was  one  drawback  to  Edith's 
happiness.  She  half  envied  the  cottagers 
the  possession  of  the  little  chubby  children, 
who  were  not  wanted,  and  yet  seemed  so 
plentiful ;  half-starved,  and  withal  so  fat. 
She  had  been  now  married  five  years,  and 
wished  for  some  infant  of  her  own  whom  she 
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might  teach  to  lisp  lier  husband's  name,  and 
bring  up  in  love  and  reverence  for  him.  Nor 
was  this  prayer  unheard.  Lady  Fernmore's 
expectations  were  realised  by  the  birth  of  a 
son. 

Morton  had  not  supposed  that  anything 
could  heighten  his  domestic  happiness;  and  it 
was  not  till  his  boy  called  him  by  his  name, 
and  pursed  up  his  little  fairy  mouth  to  welcome 
him  with  a  smile,  that  the  addition  of  this 
infant  could  have  increased  tenfold  all  his 
previous  enjoyment;  but  so  it  was.  The 
beautiful  boy  whose  gay  laugh  and  merry 
prattle  rang  in  his  ears  like  the  echo  of  some 
gay  dream  of  his  own  childhood,  this  child 
was  loved  both  for  its  own  sake  and  its 
mother's. 

As  to  Edith,  her  tenderness  knew  no 
bounds.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all 
the  trials  of  her  previous  lot ;  and  no  recol- 
lections but  those  of  peacefulness  entered  her 
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mind  fi'om  the  first  moment  she  pressed  her 
lips  against  the  soft  cheek  of  her  child.  To 
tend  its  helplessness,  to  watch  its  safety,  to 
read  in  its  tiny  features  a  likeness  to  those 
of  her  husband,  were  employments  of  which 
she  never  wearied.  And,  in  truth,  the  young 
Henry  Morton  was  a  glorious  child,  ani- 
mated and  intelligent,  with  an  ardent  love 
for  his  parents,  and  a  rare  spirit  that  pro- 
phesied he  would  have  to  wrestle  with  the 
world,  and  yet  might  rise  tiiumphant  after 
the  struggle. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

"  Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 

Of  fate !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress  ; 

And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat,  oh !  think 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs  when  I  am  laid  in  dust ! " 

Campbell. 

A  LARGE  party  had  been  spending  some 
days  at  Deerhurst  to  celebrate  little  Henry's 
fifth,  birthday.  The  last  guest  had  departed, 
and  Morton,  turning  to  Edith,  said,  with  an 
air  of  suffering, 

"  I  am  thankful  all  those  friends  are  gone. 
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Now  I  can  confess  to  having  felt  for  the  last 
two  days  so  unwell,  that  I  feared  I  must 
have  spoiled  the  celebration  of  little  Henry's 
birthday  by  my  illness." 

^^  My  dearest  husband,  why  did  you  act  so 
imprudently  ?  I  am  sure  you  are  very  ill." 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Man  and  horse 
were  despatched  for  the  medical  man,  and 
when  he  arrived  and  saw  his  patient,  his 
decision  was  fraught  with  painful  anxiety 
to  Edith.  Mr.  Morton  was  attacked  by  an 
alarming  and  infectious  fever;  besides,  he 
had  lost  time,  and  the  insidious  disease,  had 
gained  strength  by  the  delay  his  well-meant 
concealment  of  his  sufferings  had  occasioned. 
^'  Where  is  your  little  boy.  Lady  Fern- 
more  ?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"He  is  still  at  home,"  replied  Edith;  "but 
his  apartments  are  far  removed  from  this ; 
and  I  should  hope  that  by  his  leaving  home 
immediately  he  might  avoid  danger." 
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'^  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  so ;  but  I 
should  have  hesitated  to  ask  you  to  part  with 
your  only  child  had  not  your  good  sense  at 
once  recommended  it  to  you." 

Little  Morton  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  his  attached  nurse,  and  confided  to  the 
friendly  watchfulness  of  Lady  Fitzallan. 

"I  may  not  bless  my  boy  in  parting," 
observed  his  father,  as  he  marked  with  an 
earnest  gaze  the  carriage  that  conveyed 
away  this  treasure. 

'^He  promised  not  to  forget  you,  Henry," 
replied  Lady  Fernmore ;  ''  and  I  half  trem- 
bled as  I  gave  him  one  hasty  kiss  in  parting, 
for  your  sake  and  for  mine.  And  now  my 
duty  is  to  keep  you  quiet,  and  nurse  you 
very  tenderly,"  added  she,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  pressed  her  lips 
against  his  burning  brow. 

^^  Edith,  I  shall  give  you  this  fever." 

^^You  can  give  me  nothing  that  coming 
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from  you  I  will  not  gladly  endure.    I  cannot 
leave  you." 

^or  did  she.     The  fondness,  the  devotion 
with  which  she  tended  her  husband,  enabled 
her  to  go  through  her  duty  without  an  effort. 
It  was  a  labour  of  love  ;  and  fatigue  and  en- 
durance are  not  felt  at  such  a  time.     To 
moisten  his  parched  Kps,  to  cool  his  burning 
brow,   to  smooth  the  ruffled  pillow,  tossed 
and  tumbled  with  the  impatient  disquiet  of 
a  fevered  frame,  to  sit  for  hours  his  hand  in 
hers,  or  her  fingers  lightly  pressed  on  the 
pulse  whose  quick  and  iron  beat  told  of  dis- 
ease and  danger,   to  administer  the  medi- 
cines with  an  anxious  fear  that  they  might 
not  have  been  given  at  the  very  moment, 
and  marking  with  a  gush  of  pleasure  the 
revival  these  remedies  would  momentarily 
call  forth,  when  Morton  opened  the  heavy 
eye,  and  beheld  (he,  in  his  weakness,  scarce 
knew  if  it  could  be  reality,  or  a  soothing 
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dream)  the  pale  and  anxious  face  of  his  wife 
awaiting  one  smile  of  thankfulness,  one  look 
of  recognition ;  whilst  on  her  part  she  felt 
that  this  repaid  long  days  of  suffering,  and 
rendered  her  almost  insensible  of  the  infection 
which  was  fast  stealing  through  her  own  frame. 

''  Lady  Fernmore,"  said  the  physician  to 
her  sternly,  the  next  visit  he  paid  Deerhurst, 
"I  must  insist  on  your  leaving  your  post 
here ;  you  are  seriously  ill,  and  if  you 
persevere  in  your  constant  watchings,  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  consequences.  Re- 
member, if  you  are  a  wife,  you  are  also 
a  mother." 

There  passed  a  long,  long  winter  of  suffer- 
ing and  forgetfiilness.  Eeason  had  fled,  and 
then  followed  the  season  of  exhaustion  and 
forgetfulness.  By  degrees  the  strength  re- 
turned— the  consciousness  gradually  dawned. 
Lady  Fernmore  unclosed  her  eyes,  recalled 
her   wandering    senses,    looked   round   her 
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chamber — she  was  alone.  By  an  eiFort  of 
violent  excitement  she  sprang  from  the  bed 
with  the  question  on  her  lips,  ''Where  is 
he  ?"  She  mshed  to  the  window — she  could 
not,  did  not  mistake — the  light  was  partially 
excluded  from  the  top  of  the  window  by 
something  that  himg  over  it.  With  one 
faint  scream  she  sank  senseless  on  the 
ground. 

The  truth  had  rushed  over  her  mind  with 
a  sad  distinctness.  In  one  moment  she  had 
comprehended  that  the  signal  of  bereave- 
ment had  been  reared  against  her  home, 
and  it  told  of  a  vacant  place  that  should 
be  filled  no  more — it  spoke  of  death  and 
of  solitude. 

Her  attendants  quickly  entered  the  room ; 
she  was  once  more  conveyed  to  her  bed,  and, 
by  the  judicious  skill  of  her  medical  man, 
restored  to  calmness.  Besides,  there  was 
one  subject  which  even  the  widowed  heart 
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could  not  turn  from  with  indifference — 
Where  was  her  boy  ? 

Lady  Fitzallan  had  not  neglected  her 
charge.  She  was  herself  a  mother;  and 
though  Edith  was  insensible  to  the  voice 
of  consolation,  still,  through  her  long  illness, 
Lady  Fitzallan  had  constantly  sent  a  report 
of  little  Henry's  welfare,  that  the  mother's 
eyes  might  be  gladdened  by  these  assurances 
of  his  health  the  moment  she  was  restored 
to  recollection.  A  large  packet  was  placed 
before  Edith.  The  bulletins  of  her  boy's 
safety  had  been  forwarded  three  times  a 
week,  and  with  a  mother's  avarice  she  was 
about  to  read  them  all.  Pauline  judiciously 
interfered,  and  suggested  that  the  letter  that 
arrived  that  morning  would  give  the  best 
accounts  of  Master  Morton,  and  that  Madam 
could  read  the  remainder  when  she  was 
stronger. 

It  was   opened    with   intense    agitation. 
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The    contents   were    short,    and   very   ex- 
plicit : — 

"  My  dear  Friend, 

^^Your  little  boy  is  quite, 
quite  well,  and  I  think  improves  almost 
daily.  He  is  a  beautiful  and  a  yery  good 
child." 

From  this  period,  Edith  gradually  re- 
gained her  strength,  and  lived  on  the  hopes 
that  she  should  soon  be  permitted  to  receive 
her  child  from  the  hands  of  the  kind  friend 
who  had  so  faithfully  fulfilled  her  trust. 
And  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  genial  March 
she  set  forth  on  her  errand  of  love.  She  felt 
inclined  to  be  very  sorro^vful  as  the  barrier 
was  passed,  and  she  seemed  once  again 
launched  forth  into  the  world  in  quest  of 
peace,  in  search  of  something  stable,  some- 
thing that  would  not  crumble  to  dust  the 
instant  she  grasped  it. 

The  earth  was  springing  into  gladness— 
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the  lark  rose  from  the  dull  clods  and  winged 
its  way  into  the  clear  ether  most  cheerily 
as  it  left  behind  it  the  earth  and  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  ^'  gates  of  heaven."  And 
Edith  looked  np  to  the  clear  blue  sky — she 
looked  beyond  it,  and  felt  that,  as  the  widow 
of  Henry  Morton,  she  could  not  be  without 
hope — as  the  mother  of  his  child,  she  could 
not  be  desolate.  She  leant  back  in  the  car- 
riage, and  the  tears  that  chased  one  another 
down  her  pale  cheeks  were  not  those  of  un- 
mixed bitterness. 

"  How  can  I  repine,"  she  mentally  ex- 
claimed, "who  have  so  much  to  live  for, 
and  also,  as  I  humbly  trust,  shall  regain  so 
much  by  death  ?  I  ought  rather  to  rejoice, 
who  have  a  treasure  both  here  and  above." 

"  Mamma,  do  not  cry  !"  said  a  low,  sweet 
voice.  "  Mamma,  do  not  cry !  I  always 
mean  to  be  very  good." 

Lady  Fernmore  unfolded  the  boy  from  her 
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embrace  and  placed  him  beside  her,  that  she 
might  scan  more  attentively  his  features,  and 
see  if  they  recalled  to  her  the  absent  and  the 
lost.  The  scrutiny  seemed  to  comfort  her, 
for  it  was  with  a  calm  and  satisfied  manner 
that  she  imprinted  one  more  kiss  on  the  brow 
of  the  beautiful  child,  who  watched  with  the 
respectful  peacefiilness  of  childhood  his  mo- 
ther's looks. 

"  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you  ?"  said 
Lady  Fernmore  to  her  friend.  "How  can  I 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  Idnd  care  of 
my  little  boy  ?" 

"Do  not  thank  me  at  all,"  replied  Lady 
FitzaUan  with  much  feeling,  "  but  remain 
with  us  some  time  longer,  and  teach  Arthur 
and  myseK  how  to  part  with  little  Henry." 

"  I  will  stay  with  you,  dear  Blanche,  for  a 
short  time ;  but  I  must  introduce  my  boy  to 
Eedsay,  and  when  I  think  all  fear  of  infec- 
tion is  past,  I  shall  return  with  him  to  Deer- 
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hurst.     I  would  wish,  to  be  there  in  SejDtem- 
ber." 

"  Why  so,  Lady  Fernmore  ?  I  think  that 
a  change  of  scene  and  of  air  might  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  your  health  and  spirits. 
Join  us  in  our  intended  flight  to  Italy.  Do 
not  spend  the  next  winter  in  this  cold  cli- 
mate." 

'^  I  think  my  plans  are  arranged.  Should 
I  be  induced  to  change  them,  I  shall  thank- 
fully accept  your  offer." 

Lady  Fernmore  pursued  her  original  in- 
tention, and  went  into  Shropshire.  She 
wished  to  associate  the  memory  of  her  child 
with  his  noble  heritage.  'Nor  was  he  an  un- 
welcome visitor  at  Fernhill.  Lady  Charlotte 
Thornton,  in  her  extreme  old  age,  seemed  to 
rekindle  with  warm  affection  at  the  tone  of 
little  Morton's  voice  ;  and,  though  her  sight 
was  dimmed  by  years,  she  passed  her  hand 
over  the  chiselled  features    of   the    child, 
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and  observed  in  an  under  tone  to  liis  mother, 
that  they  were  very  handsome. 

"And  so,  Lady  Charlotte,"  said  Edith  to 
her  friend,  "  I  cannot  persuade  yon  to  return 
with  us  to  Deerhurst  ?  We  will  travel  very 
slowly,  and  you  know  what  great  attentions 
Henry  has  promised." 

"'Xo,  my  love,  thank  you;  I  shall. say 
that  at  eighty-five  one  is  too  old  for  trans- 
portation." 

The  travellers  reached  home  in  safety. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  September  even- 
ing. Lady  Femmore  was  sitting  with  her 
little  boy.  She  was  busily  employed  in 
reading,  and  he  had  turned  down  two  chairs 
in  imitation  of  horses,  and  was  sitting  on  a 
third  which  did  duty  for  a  carriage ;  and  the 
want  of  movement  in  his  steeds  was  made 
amends  for  by  the  immense  clatter  of  his  own 
feet,  which  moved  up  and  down,  and  he  flour- 
ished his  whip  and  seemed  excessively  happy. 
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"Suppose,  Henry,"  said  his  mother,  closing 
her  book,  "  suppose,  instead  of  that  noisy 
play,  you  were  to  look  at  those  pictures  of 
animals  your  godmamma  sent  you.  I  will 
explain  them  to  you,  and  tell  you  all  about 
them,  and  where  they  come  from.  Don't  yon 
think  it  would  be  much  better  than  that 
noisy  game  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  if  you  will  really  tell 
me  stories  about  the  pictures.  Will  you  get 
them  now  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  cannot  see  them  till  the 
lamps  are  lighted.  Wait  until  I  return,  and 
then  the  shutters  shall  be  closed.'' 

The  twilight  increased  rapidly,  and  Lady 
Fernmore  had  not  been  absent  many  minutes 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  stranger  en- 
tered the  room. 

The  child  turned  round  quickly,  supposing 
the  person  to  be  his  mother ;  but  it  was  a 
gentleman,  and  Henry,  who  had  only  a  faint 
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recollection  of  his  father,  looked  at  the  stran- 
ger for  a  moment,  and  then,  approaching 
him  fearlessly,  inquired — 

^'  You  are  not  my  papa  ?'' 

"Ko,  I  am  not;  but  I  knew  him.  Does 
your  mamma  grieve  for  him — cry  for  him  ?" 
repeated  the  gentleman,  seeing  the  child's 
look  of  surprise. 

'^  !Mamma  is  very  good,''  replied  the  boy.  • 

'^  I  know  she  is,"  said  the  stranger,  not 
perceiving  how  this  remark  answered  his 
question. 

"Then,"  repeated  little  Morton,  with  a 
dignified  simplicity,  "  then  she  need  not 
grieve,  because  she  says  if  we  are  good  we 
shall  both  see  papa  again  !" 

"  My  noble  child  !"  burst  from  the  lips  of 
his  auditor,  and.  Lady  Fernmore  at  that  in- 
stant entering  the  room,  Henry  introduced 
the  stranger  ^^ith — 

'^  This  is  not  papa?" 
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It  was  Trevor. 

He  began  the  conyersation.  Edith  had 
lost  all  power  of  utterance. 

"We  have  met  once  more,  Lady  Fern- 
more.  All  feelings  of  enmity  have  long 
since  passed  away.  All  feehng  of  love  is 
vanished  too.  Yon  are  well-nigh  as  lonely 
as  myself,  and  before  we  part  for  ever,  I 
again  ask  forgiveness  from  yon." 

"  Eecall  those  fearful  words  you  once  ut- 
tered. Assure  me  that  you  did  not  plot 
against  Lord  Fernmore's  life.  Oh !  tell  me 
that,  and  you  shall  have  my  prayers,  my 
forgiveness,  my  blessing  !" 

The  group  looked  like  a  painting.  It  was 
almost  too  touching  in  its  character  to  seem 
like  reality.  Edith  had  clasped  her  hands 
in  an  agony  of  expectation.  Her  figure  was 
bent  forward,  the  soft  Madonna  face  harmo- 
nising well  with  the  widow's  cap  and  the  sable 
dress.     Her  child   stood  by  her   side — his 
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long,  curling  dark  hair  parted  from  off  his 
brow — his  face  npturnedj  watching  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  speakers — his  eye  kindling 
with  anger  as  he  observed  his  mother's  look 
of  agony,  and  the  little  hand  that  grasped 
his  whip  seemed  ready  to  chastise  the  man 
who  had  dared  to  bring  one  sorrowful  emo- 
tion to  his  parent's  heart.  And  Trevor — 
wasted  with  sorrow  or  penitence — a  combi- 
nation of  regret  and  calm  triumph  contending 
for  mastery,  as  he  marked  the  intense  eager- 
ness with  which  Lady  Fernmore  awaited  his 
reply. 

'^Your  forgiveness — your  blessing.  Lady 
Eemmore,  would  fall  like  dew  on  this  withered 
heart,  but  not  even  to  purchase  that  can  I 
deny  a  sin  for  which  I  have  fasted,  and  prayed, 
and  performed  a  penance  from  which  the 
stoutest  heart  would  turn  with  trembling. 
It  is  a  sin  for  which  I  have  at  last  obtained 
absolution — it  is  a  sin  for  which  I  crave  your 
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forgiveness,  as  the  next  dearest  boon  on 
earth — it  is  a  sin  which  I  cannot,  dare  not 
deny." 

''  Then,"  said  Edith,  ^'  may  mercy  be  ex« 
tended  to  you;  I  cannot  part  in  peace." 
She  sank  down,  and,  as  the  last  ray  of  hope 
passed  away,  she  pressed  her  fingers  against 
her  eyes,  and  gave  a  convulsive  sob. 

Henry  could  not  endure  this,  he  burst 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and,  raising 
his  hand,  struck  Trevor.  The  latter  drew 
himself  up,  and,  turning  sternly  and  fiercely 
to  Lady  Pernmore,  said,  ^^Then  I  am  an- 
swered." 

"  Peace  !  peace  !"  whispered  Edith  to  the 
excited  child,  and  continued  in  reply  to  Tre- 
vor, "  You  should  not  have  sought  in  vain 
for  pardon  had  your  offence  been  committed 
against  me,  but  how  can  I  forgive  a  crime 
whose  end  is  not  known  ?  I  cannot."  She 
seized  her  boy  by  the  hand,  and  rushed  from 
the  room — they  never  met  again. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

*'  Could  I  recall  the  days  that  are  past  which  among 
them  should  I  choose  ?  jN"ot  those  '  merrier  days ' — not 
the  'pleasant  days  of  hope' — not  those  wanderings  with 
a  fair-haired  maid,  which  I  have  so  often  and  so  feel- 
ingly regretted,  hut  the  days  of  a  mother'' s  fondness  for 
her  school-hoy." — C.  Lamb's  Coeeespondence. 

The  moon  was  up,  all  nature  seemed 
hushed  into  repose,  and  Lady  Eernmore 
threw  up  the  sash  that  she  might  enjoy  the 
peacefulness  of  the  scene,  and  well  she  needed 
some  such  tranquilliser  after  her  late  inter- 
view with  Trevor. 

'^  Good  heavens!"  thought  she,  "how  fear- 
ful an  influence  has  that  man  been  permitted 
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to  exercise  over  me,  unwittingly  on  my  part, 
and  yet  he  seems  to  hold  the  keystone  of 
my  happiness.  "We  shall  never  meet  again — 
and  yet  can  it  be?  His  mind  seems  too 
powerful,  his  energy  too  concentrated,  to 
suppose  him  sinking  into  insignificance. 
Would  that  I  could  have  felt  certain  that 
one  fatal  error  had  never  been  committed. 
Oh !  when  can  I  lose  my  remembrance  of 
what  has  been,  and  through  him?  How 
strange  is  the  dominion  which  a  master- 
mind employs ! — even  now  I  can  scarce  help 
mingling  a  something  of  veneration  with  my 
dislike  for  that  man." 

Again  the  contrast  between  the  moonlight 
scene  and  her  own  contending  emotions 
passed  across  her  mind.  The  moonbeams 
kissed  the  sloping  hill,  and  penetrated  the 
valley.  They  lit  np  the  tall  elms  that  skirted 
the  park,  and  shone  peacefully  on  the  tufted 
roots  at  their  feet ;  they  illumined  the  spire 
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of  tlie  ■\illage  church,  and  the  graves  of  those 
who  slumbered  unconsciously  in  the  church- 
yard, and  all  alike  received  a  touch  of  beauty 
from  the  pale  beams  that  enlightened  them. 
'^  And  what,"  thought  Lady  Fernmore,  pur- 
suing the  analogy,  "  what  shall  reduce  the 
events  of  life  to  such  a  peaceful  standard  ? — 
what  shall  clothe  our  recollections  with  calm- 
ness, our  present  v>'ith  tranquillity,  and  our 
future  with  a  mild  hope  ?  it  is  not  youth — 
oh,  no  I  Then  there  is  the  brightness  of  the 
sunbeam — a  light  without  a  shade,  and  youth 
requires  it  not.  It  is  not  middle  age — there 
the  ills  of  life  press  heavily — time  has  not 
softened  one  pang — hope  has  lost  its  charms, 
and  we  are  disenchanted,  but  not  contented. 
It  is  old  age,  that  welcome  period,  when  a 
mild  glow  is  spread  over  the  mazy  wilder- 
ness we  have  travelled,  and  it  extends  to 
the  short  path  before  us.  jS'ay,  more,  it  in- 
creases in'soft  lustre  as  we  leave  behind  us 
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the  gay  brilliancy  of  claj^,  and  forsakes  ns 
not  till  we  are  nshered  into  the  presence  of 
that  sun  which  never  sets,  whose  dawn  is 
harbingered  by  no  shadow,  whose  setting  is 
preceded  by  no  twilight,  and  as  each  bright 
star  peers  through  the  cloudless  expanse? 
and  seems  to  bring  a  message  of  mercy  from 
the  skies,  I  learn  another  lesson.  They,  too, 
are  orbs  of  light,  but  their  brightness  ap- 
pears not  to  reach  this  earth — they  belong 
peculiarly  to  that  other  world,  and  do  not 
seem  to  shed  a  ray  of  light  on  anything 
connected  with  this.  And  so,  too,  must  I 
loosen  myself  from  all  the  ties  that  bind  me 
here,  and  not  expect  to  find  a  rest  on  earth, 
for  upon  it  there  is  no  continuing  city.  Like 
them,  my  hopes  and  fears  must  lose  all  con- 
nection with  this  lower  sphere.  And  yet  my 
child!"  thought  Edith,  as  closing  the  win- 
dow she  walked  to  the  bedside  of  her  boy,  and 
pressed  her  cold  cheek  to  his  soft,  warm  face. 
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She  folded  her  arms  around  him,  and  ac- 
knowledged a  pang,  as  she  remembered  that 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  her  earthly- 
happiness  lay  cradled  there.  She  felt  that  all 
she  loved  in  this  world  was  contained  in  the 
close  embrace  with  which  the  mother  pressed 
her  child  to  her  heart.  It  is  dreadful  to  anchor 
one's  very  self  on  so  frail  a  link,  which  the  first 
storm  may  loosen  from  its  foundation,  the  first 
whirlwind  shiver  to  atoms — "my  hoy!  my 

hovl" 

And  he,  the  child  of  so  much  love — who 

had  heen  cradled  in  affection  and  tenderness 
from  his  earliest  years — did  he  repay  a  mo- 
ther's devotion?  Did  he  reverence  her  wishes, 
treasure  up  her  lightest  word  and  look,  and 
cheer  the  solitude  that  but  for  him  would 
have  been  unbroken  ?  Henry  Morton  loved 
his  mother  with  a  devotedness  to  which  all 
other  feelings  seemed  of  small  account. 

Years  passed  by,  and  little  Henry  had  now 
outlived  mere  childhood,  and  Lady  Fernmore 
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had  resolved  to  part  with  him.  At  thirteen 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  Eton.  His  mother  felt 
that  he  was  to  fill  a  station  of  some  conse- 
qnence  in  society.  Wealth  w^onld  give  him 
influence,  and  his  promise  of  ability  would 
ensure  him  attention  and  observance.  He 
must  enter  the  world  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared for  its  temptations  both  by  experience 
and  principle.  The  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
Deerhurst  are  no  preparation  for  the  realities 
of  life. 

'^  Let  me  store  his  young  mind  with  pre- 
cept, and  quicken  mere  rules  by  a  constant 
practice.  Let  him  not  only  be  told  the  right 
and  wrong,  but  let  him  feel  it — feel  it  from 
the  suggestions  of  an  unbiassed  conscience ; 
and  then  he  must  be  committed  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  with  a  mother's  prayers. 
He  had  best  meet  them  whilst  he  has  a 
parent's  advice  to  ask,  and  the  shelter  of  home 
to  which  to  return.     The  gilding  of  many  a 
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fascination  will  have  worn  off  in  theory,  and 
the  practice  will  be  scarce  worth  the  trial." 

Such  was  Lady  Femmore's  reasoning.  It 
answered  in  the  case  of  yonng  Morton.  She 
engaged  the  ser^T^ces  of  a  cultivated  and 
highly  principled  man,  for  whom  Henry  soon 
learned  to  feel  a  sincere  regard ;  and  it  was 
under  such  auspices  he  entered  Eton. 

Duiing  his  absence  Lady  Fernmore  en- 
deavoured to  lay  by  a  stock  of  health  that 
might  enable  her  to  do  his  society  justice  : 
and  the  reunion  of  mother  and  son  was  un- 
mixed with  any  circumstance  that  could  lessen 
their  mutual  delight.  Sometimes  during  the 
vacation  Henry  returned  to  Deerhurst  with 
a  friend  of  his  own  ;  and  from  the  choice  her 
son  made,  Lady  Fernmore  obtained  an  in- 
sight into  his  character  and  tastes,  which, 
from  her  close  intimacy  with  him,  she  was 
hardly  able  to  do  dispassionately  and  without 
bias.     Sometimes  he  spent  a  short  time  with 
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his  early  friends,  Lord  and  Lady  Fitzallan, 
and  after  this  absence  returned  to  his  home 
with  an  affection  for  all  connected  with  it 
that  seemed  increased.  Then  Fernhill  with 
its  aged  inhabitant,  and  his  own  magnificent 
Eedsay,  were  visited  once  again.  Henry 
Morton  was  a  general  favourite.  His  talents 
and  great  personal  beauty — his  high  spirit 
and  boyish  simplicity — won  for  him  kind- 
ness from  all  those  with  whom  he  made  ac- 
quaintance. To  Lady  Fernmore  he  recalled 
his  father,  and  that  recollection  was  not  pain- 
ful enough  to  be  quickly  dismissed.  It  re- 
opened some  founts  of  sadness ;  but  that 
does  not  imply  misery.  To  use  the  words  of 
an  author  who  often  (perhaps  unknowingly) 
touches  many  a  softer  feeling  in  the  human 
heart,  hers  was  a  thoughtful  sorrow.  It 
had  a  long  history  before  it,  and  had  run 
through  a  long  course  of  feelings  before 
it  had  become  what  it  was.     It  was    "a 
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last  feeling,  not  a  first."  And  then,  too,  her 
present  comparative  joy  had  been  so  much 
the  child  of  sorrow — it  was  of  so  complex  a 
nature,  so  bound  up  with  painful  memories 
and  sad  associations — that  though  it  was  a  joy- 
only  the  greater  from  the  contrast,  it  was  not 
and  could  not  be  as  though  it  had  never  been 
son'ow. 

The  steps  of  affliction  have  not  the  buoy- 
ancy of  gayer  feelings.  They  leave  prints 
that  no  future  days  of  calm  joy  can  erase, 
and  their  recollections  mix  themselves  up 
with  the  lighter  feelings  of  the  moment,  and 
enforce  silence  if  not  regret.  But  a  mother's 
heart  cannot  fail  to  leap  with  a  glad  thrill  as 
her  child's  voice  makes  itself  heard  after  ab- 
sence. And  Lady  Fernmore's  feelings  were 
not  so  subdued  that  they  did  not  respond  to 
the  joy  with  which  young  Morton  bounded 
into  her  arms  after  a  three  months'  separa- 
tion, and  inquii'ed,  with  the  affectionate  and 
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yet  glad  voice  of  boyhood,  if  she  was  quite 
well? 

^^  Henry,  would  you  prefer  spending  the 
summer  vacation  at  Deerhurst  or  Hastings  ?" 

^^  Deerhurst,  if  you  please,  mamma.  I 
like  no  place  so  well,  and  I  have  not  any 
special  attractions  at  Hastings.  But  why  ? 
Did  you  wish  to  go  there  with  me  ?  If  so, 
that  will  quite  alter  the  question." 

"IS'o.  I  did  wish  to  try  the  sea  air  ;  but 
the  autumn  will  suit  my  arrangements  quite 
as  well,  and  we  remain  here  during  the  sum- 
mer." 

'^  You  are  quite  certain  of  that,  dear 
mother.  I  expect  young  Fitzroy  and  my  old 
friend  Wilton  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  me. 
You  can  bear  the  mirth  of  two  noisy  fellows 
like  myself?" 

'^  I  am  glad  you  have  invited  them." 

In  the  autumn,  then.  Lady  Fernmore 
betook  herself  to  the  sea-side.     She  felt  un- 
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usually  fatigued  with  the  society  of  the  three 
merry  hoys  who  had  spent  the  last  two  months 
at  Deerhurst ;  and  yet  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
watch  hright  and  merry  faces,  that  she  could 
not  summon  resolution  to  tell  Henry  that  his 
friends  were  almost  too  great  an  excitement 
for  her.  : 

^'I  would  bear  much  temporary  incon- 
venience, rather  than  lessen  in  the  slightest 
degree  my  hoy's  pleasiu^e  for  the  holidays." 

But  the  exertion  was  much  beyond  her 
strength,  and  rest  and  change  of  air  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  Lady  Femmore ;  and 
with  young  Morton's  absence  her  own  was 
resolved  on :  thusDeerhurst  was  vacant  for  the 
following  autumnal  months. 

The  countess  had  been  nearly  three  weeks 
at  Hastings,  when  one  morning  were  placed 
on  her  table  a  cai'd  and  note.  The  latter  was 
addressed  to  herself,  the  former  bore  the  name 
of  ^^  Trevor."     That  was  a  name  that  never 
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failed  to  produce  much  emotion  in  the  mind 
of  Lady  Fernmore.  It  seemed  a  spell  potent 
enough  to  have  recalled  her  faculties  had  they 
been  paralysed  with  age  or  hushed  into  the 
stagnation  of  dotage.  And  now  as  she  gazed 
on  the  small  word,  so  rife  with  meaning  to 
her,  she  fervently  exclaimed,  ''  I  pray  that  it 
may  not  be  he." 

One  moment's  recollection  served  to  con- 
vince her  that  it  could  not  be.  His  visits  had 
never  been  announced  by  the  forms  of  con- 
ventional manners.  He  had  appeared  without 
summons  or  warning,  and  then  vanished  for 
a  season,  to  return,  like  the  boding  phantasy 
of  an  unsettled  dream,  when  most  dreaded, 
most  unlocked  for. 

"  He  glides  like  night  from,  land  to  land. 
£^6  hath  strange  power  of  speech." 

The  card  was  encircled  with  a  border  of 
black  that  told  of  death — the  edges  of  the 
paper  mourned,  and  Edith,  with  an  effort, 
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opened  the  note,  and  perused  its  contents, 
not  without  emotion.  It  was  from  one  who 
had  almost  passed  from  her  memory — it  was 
from  the  Charlie  Trevor  of  girlish  recollec- 
tions. He  spoke  of  having  accidentally  heard 
that  a  Lady  Fernmore  was  staying  at  Has- 
tings— that  he  had  lost  no  time  in  ascertain- 
ing if  she  were  the  same  with  the  Miss 
Yemen  of  very  old  times,  and  as  such  was 
the  case,  he  had  hoped  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  renew  the  acquaintance  of  so  old 
a  standing,  and  of  such  an  interrupted  na- 
ture, and  concluded  by  requesting  Lady 
Fernmore  would  inform  him  if  her  state  of 
health  allowed  her  to  receive  any  visitors. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  thought  Edith.  ''  I 
can  easily  decline  this  visit,  on  the  plea  he 
has  so  skilfully  introduced,  and  yet  there  are 
many  questions  I  would  ask — there  is  many 
a  painful  surmise  I  would  have  cleared  away 
— I  will  see  him." 
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A  note  was  sent  to  Mr.  Trevor,  thanking 
him  for  his  remembrance  of  one  whom  he 
had  not  met  for  so  many  years,  and  express- 
ing a  very  sincere  wish  to  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  Ah  I  happy  hills,  ah  I  pleasing  shade, 
Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain !  " — Geay. 

Lady  Feex:moee  sat  and  mused  on  the 
past.  She  thought  of  the  old,  quiet  home  of 
her  youth — of  the  lost,  but  not  forgotten — of 
a  mother's  care,  of  a  brother's  love — of  the 
bright,  summer  days,  the  green  fields  of 
childhood — days  that  in  retrospection  seemed 
all  bright;  for  time  and  years  invest  the 
first  period  of  our  life  with  a  joyousness  that 
perhaps,  at  the  moment,  they  possessed  not, 
but  they  appear,  when  looked  back  on,  to  have 
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been  set  as  it  were  in  a  gorgeous  frame.  And 
as  we  retrace  the  river  of  life  to  its  source,  it  is 
only  the  first  drops  that  gush  from  the  fount 
that  have  no  admixture  of  bitterness,  they 
are  so  pure  and  clear  that  to  the  turbid  and 
discoloured  stream  of  the  present,  they  scarce 
afibrd  any  proof  of  having  the  same  source — 
the  clear  and  sparkling  draught  has  changed 
to  the  dark  and  distasteful  dregs  that  remain 
in  the  cup,  to  which  most  assuredly  they  bear 
no  resemblance.  We  have  in  childhood  some 
trace  of  the  unknown  and  unremembered  re- 
gion from  whence  our  spirits  were  summoned 
to  inhabit  the  dwelling  of  clay :  each  year 
we  lose  the  faint  traces  we  bore  away  with 
us  from  this  mysterious  abode,  and  appear 
less  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  to 
have  lost  all  communion  with  the  unseen 
and  unrevealed  world.  Edith  thought,  too, 
of  the  gay  visions  of  her  youth,  that  had 
faded  from  fancy's  eye — of  the  aspirations 
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after  good,  of  the  keen  disgust  at  evil,  that 
an  intercoui'se  with  the  world  and  added 
years  all  tend  to  lessen.  She  retraced,  too, 
the  varied  emotions  of  more  mature  age — 
the  quickened  pulse  of  hope — the  wear  and 
tear  of  suspense,  and  the  icy  chill  of  stern 
reality.  ^'  It  is  all  past — I  would  not  travel 
the  weary  road  again,  not  though  it  should 
end,  instead  of  beginning,  with  the  bright, 
fairy  hopes  of  childhood  :  each  step  made 
now  is  a  step  gained.  I  have  passed  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  life,  and  that  crowning 
point  once  attained  the  descent  is  sure." 

When  Mr.  Trevor  was  announced,  Edith 
had  so  completely  associated  him  in  her  re- 
collections with  the  small,  boyish  figure  she 
had  last  seen,  with  the  habits  and  discipline 
of  a  child.  In  her  pictui-e  of  Stoneleigh  he 
had  appeared  in  the  jacket,  the  frill,  the 
gloveless  hands  of  boyhood.  She  remem- 
bered the  pony  on  which  he  rode,  the  knot- 
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ted  pocket-handkerchief  with  which  he  used 
to  fillip  his  dog,  or  any  other  stray  creature 
that  fell  in  his  way,  the  disconsolate  Latin- 
grammar  face,  the  whining  and  pining  divi- 
sion-of-money  face,  the  glad  smile  and  bois- 
sterous  yell  with  which  he  used  to  greet  her 
arrival  at  Downton,  during  these  afflictive 
periods — all  these  circumstances  were  in  her 
head  when  she  arose  to  welcome  the  tall, 
graceful,  middle-aged  gentleman  who  stood 
before  her.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  what  she 
supposed  the  very  crown  of  his  head,  and 
encountered  a  black  waistcoat,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  never  should  reach  the  face 
of  the  ci-devant  Charlie  Trevor ;  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  her  having  supposed  that  he  alone 
had  remained  stationary  in  growth,  habits, 
manners,  and  ideas,  when  every  other  per- 
son and  thing  had  progressed — ^the  absurdity 
struck  her  so  forcibly,  that  she  forgot  her 
previous  melancholy  musings,  and  welcomed 
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her  visitor  with  something  of  the  peculiarly 
lively  and  fascinating  manner  of  Edith  Yer- 
non. 

"  Mr.  Trevor,"  said  she,  after  the  first 
greetings,  ^^  I  scarce  know  if  I  paid  you  a 
compliment  or  not,  but  you  had  so  thoroughly 
remained  in  my  memory  what  you  were 
when  we  last  met,  that  I  miscalculated  every- 
thing connected  with  you,  and  quite  ex- 
pected the  entrance  of  the  mere  boy." 

^'  I  cannot  consider  it  a  compliment,  Lady 
Eernmore,  because  it  proves  that  you  can 
never  have  honoured  me  with  the  slightest 
recollection,  have  not  made  one  inquiry  after 
your  old  Downton  playmate.  I  fully  ex- 
pected to  find  you  changed  from  the  girl  to  the 
woman,  and  often,  very  often,  have  I  asked 
myself,  How  should  I  find^Lady  Fernmore  ? 
and  pictured  to  my  mind's  eye  the  addition 
of  years,  and  the  effects  of  many  varying  cir- 
cumstances." 
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"You  haye  been  very  good,"  replied 
Edith.  "I  feel  very  deeply  the  kind  re- 
collections of  my  early  friend,  and  pray  believe 
me,  Mr.  Trevor,  that  if  my  standard  of  you 
was  an  erroneous  one,  I  do  not  feel  one  iota 
less  rejoiced  to  see  you  than  you  can  do  to 
meet  me  again.  I  hardly  like  to  inquire 
after  Mrs.  Trevor,  or  your  father,"  continued 
Lady  Fernmore,  with  much  feeling.  '^  Your 
dress  makes  me  fear  I  may  be  speaking  of 
those  for  whom  you  mourn." 

"  In  one  respect  your  suspicion  is  correct. 
My  father  and  mother  are  both  dead ;  and  I 
have  bought  Stoneleigh,  and  must  introduce 
to  you  Mrs.  Trevor  and  my  daughter.  I  am 
in  mourning  for  my  eldest  brother,"  con- 
tinued he,  "Avhose  death,  I  believe,  took 
place  about  eight  or  nine  months  since." 

"  Tell  me  the  particulars,"  faltered  forth 
Lady  Fernmore. 
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"  I  only  heard  them  from  the  report  of  the 
superior  of  the  monastery  where  my  brother 
ended  his  days.  To  our  astonishment,  he 
had  renounced  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and 
become  a  Eoman  Catholic;  and,  of  course, 
the  Abbe  de  Preclin  felt  more  satisfaction 
from  the  facts  of  his  penance,  his  deep  devo- 
tion to  his  new  faith,  than  we  did.  One 
thing  seemed  certain,  that  if  my  poor  bro- 
ther were  in  error  he  was  in  earnest,  with 
the  most  perfect  sincerity  practising  those 
self-denials  and  tortures  considered  so  effica- 
cious by  the  Eomish  Church,  and  deriving 
comfort  from  the  absolution  and  spiritual 
admonitions  of  his  confessor.  John  could 
not  be  lukewarm  in  good  or  evil — extremes 
of  either  were  alone  suited  to  his  extraordi- 
nary character.  I  believe  he  suffered  much, 
and  who  shall  dare  say  but  that  those  who 
have  been  forgiven  much  love  the  more? 
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I  feel  comfort  in  hoping  this,  and  in  believ- 
ing that  though  in  error  he  may  be  ac- 
cepted." 

''  I  am  sure  he  was  forgiven,"  echoed 
Edith,  with  a  tone  so  peculiar,  that  though 
Trevor  longed  to  inquire  her  grounds  for 
such  perfect  assurance,  he  was  deterred  for 
the  present  by  the  pale  cheek  and  exhausted 
appearance  of  his  auditor.  He  contented 
himself,  therefore,  with  remarking,  ^^  I  must 
not  outstay  my  welcome  on  a  first  visit.  Lady 
Eernmore,  you  look  quite  fatigued ;  I  shall 
therefore  hope  to  see  you  soon  again,  and  for 
the  present  take  my  leave." 

Charles  Trevor  was  not  aware  of  the  deep 
interest  Edith  could  not  fail  to  take  in  all 
details  connected  with  his  brother.  He  was 
not  aware  how  intimately  she  was  bound  up 
with  his  past  history.  And  when  he  had 
gained,  after  many  painful  inquiries,  some 
remote   hint  of  the  crime  that  had  called 
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forth  from  his  brother  such  severe  penance^ 
such  deep  remorse — when  he^iad  heard 
whispers  of  his  love  for  some  lady  of  rank, 
surmises  of  a  dark  deed,  the  events  appeared 
quite  out  of  character  with  English  habits 
and  manners,  and  he  had  instantly  concluded 
that  the  victim  and  the  crime  were  those  of 
a  foreign  land — that  the  scene  of  his  guilt 
had  also  been  the  scene  of  his  repentance, 
and  Lady  Femmore  never  entered  his  mind 
in  connection  with  his  unhappy  brother.  The 
association  there  was  confined  to  two  seldom 
uttered  names — those  of  Edith  Yemon  and 
John  Trevor. 

^' He  luas  forgiven!"  again  murmured 
Lady  Femmore  to  herself,  when  her  visitor 
had  departed. 

The  imaginative,  the  highly  gifted,  have 
all,  perhaps,  a  slight  tincture  of  superstition. 
They  cannot  reduce  all  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  nature  to  fixed  laws,  to  the  rules  of 
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philosophy.  They  believe  in  an  unseen 
agency,  that  gives  to  the  winds  a  voice — to 
dreams  a  power.  They  believe  that  the 
dead  sometimes  give  a  passing  token  to  those 
whom  they  loved  on  earth — they  ascribe 
much  of  mystery  to  those  pure  intelligences 
who  are  constantly  passing  from  earth  to 
heaven,  though  we  see  them  not.  To  this 
class  of  minds,  ^^  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  and  they  confess,  that  what 
appears  empty  space  is  peopled  with  forms 
impalpable,  of  which  the  learned  and  the 
sceptical  dream  not.  But  these  opinions  are 
not  made  generally  known.  Eidicule  is  ill 
to  bear  on  any  subject,  and  still  more  so  to 
hear  the  voice  of  incredulous  mockery  raised 
against  a  belief  so  fraught  with  mystery. 
The  very  uncertainty  of  their  doctrine  gives 
them  no  power  to  reply,  and,  though  they 
believe  and  tremble,  they  cannot  prove. 
Thus,  then,  when  Lady  Ternmore,  eight  or 
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nine  months  since,  had  met  with  a  circum- 
stance for  which  she  could  not  account,  she 
treasured  it  up  in  her  mind,  and,  though  it 
conveyed  comfort  to  her,  she  could  scarce 
define  wherefore. 

During  the  latter  end  of  January,  Edith 
had  been  aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
by  a  soft,  wild  note,  that  seemed  to  be  pour- 
ing forth  its  sweetness  close  by  the  window 
of  her  sleeping  apartment.  She  wound  up 
her  repeater,  and  it  sounded  a  quarter  past 
twelve.  She  roused  herself  to  listen  more 
attentively  to  the  wild  melody  that  con- 
tinued to  gush  forth.  It  surely  was  the 
note  of  some  bird,  but  the  hour,  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  very  voice  itself,  was  myste- 
rious and  unaccountable.  For  the  space  of 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sweet  melody 
continued  at  intervals,  and  then,  after  one 
peculiarly  rich  and  thrilling  sound,  it  ceased 
to  be  heard  any  more. 
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The  idea  intuitively  entered  her  mind  that 
it  was  an  embassy  of  peace.  "  It  relates  to 
Trevor ;  it  is  addressed  to  me  to  prove  that 
he  is  at  rest.  Then,  surely,  I  may  feel  at 
peace.  My  prayers  for  his  forgiveness  have 
been  heard,  his  errors  are  remitted ;  and  shall 
I  dare  remember  against  him  what  has  been 
cancelled  above  ?  Oh,  no  !  Henceforth  I 
may  give  his  memory  a  place  with  those  whom 
I  have  lost  from  earth — with  those  whom  I 
humbly  trust  to  meet  again." 

"Nov  did  she  once  question  her  opinion. 
From  that  time  she  fully  believed  Trevor  to 
be  no  more.  And  her  feeling  was  confirmed 
when  she  heard  that  the  date  of  his  death 
corresponded  with  the  time  in  which  she  had 
heard  the  wild  and  musical  voice  that  spoke 
of  peace. 
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And  now  my  tale  is  concluded  ;  the  ends 
of  the  chain  of  this  narrative  have  been 
brought  together.  The  shadow  hath  passed 
round  the  sun-dial  of  existence ;  and  we  have 
traced  its  course  from  sunrise  to  sunset — 
from  midday  to  midnight. 

Lady  Femmore's  last  days  were  such  as 
had  been  predicted  by  Trevor  on  that  glow- 
ing evening  which  heard  his  guilty  confes- 
sion— his  vow  of  vengeance.  There  were 
gathered  round  a  few  friends,  whom  she  had 
found  on  her  path — the  friends  of  the  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening  of  life — and  her  me- 
mory lives  in  their  hearts. 
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Her  son,  too,  will  not,  cannot  forget  her. 
Her  precepts  will  shield  him  from  tempta- 
tion; her  wishes  prove  sacred  as  the  last 
words  of  the  dead  should  always  be  held. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  the  narrative  I  have 
collected  from  many  a  fragment  will  not  prove 
unconnected.  I  hope  it  may  convey  a  moral 
and  a  lesson.  My  task  was  not  a  difficult 
one.  The  few  links  wanting  in  the  chain  I 
have  ventured  to  supply ;  but  my  materials 
were  generally  ample  and  clearly  arranged. 

I  must  now  take  my  leave ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  say — 

"  Gentles,  my  tale  is  done." 


THE  END. 


Hope  &  Co.,  le,  Great  Marlboi-ough  Street. 


